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CHAPTER I. 
PortTRAITS. 


“ Fleur de pastel, gentille morte, 
Ombre en habit de bal masqué!” 


pte Tia, BS ‘We Ryo) |THE rain was falling softly, 
Pe | ay but steadily, and the roofs 
and gardens of the little 
village of Redlands were 
shining with wet. The 
eaves dripped monoto- 
nously, and every bush 
and tree held a shower. 
The houses, many of 
which were overgrown 
with creepers, wore a dis- 
mal aspect, and their 
windows gleamed like 
deep-set mournful eyes 
under bushy brows. 
Near the church stood 
-a low red brick house, 
thickly covered with ivy 
and wistaria, and sha- 
dowed by trees which 
almost brushed its window panes with their swaying boughs. A girl was 
standing in the green twilight of the porch, with a cluster of rain-washed 
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leaves in her hand. The door behind her was open, and sounds of sweet 
shrill singing came from within. She stood, drawing long breaths of the 
soft air, while her eyes wandered from the black earth of the little walled 
garden to the grey clouds between the elm branches. 

She might be one or two and twenty. She had a beautiful face, but 
it was sad ; like the scene around her, it needed a warmer glow. It was 
not gloomy or querulous, but though it brightened readily, even eagerly, 
its brightness was like sunlight glancing on deep waters, and left an 
underlying melancholy untouched. There was something very noble in 
the tall slight figure, yet Rachel Conway had an air of youthful shyness 
which made her troubled expression more pathetic, as if she had divined 
more of the world’s sadness than she could have experienced, or had any 
right to know. The singing ceased, and the voice within called, 
“ Rachel! Rachel !” 

“Here,” said Rachel, without moving. “In the porch. Have you 
finished your practising, Effie ?” 

Effie came out and leaned against the door, a pretty little dainty 
discontented maiden. “I’ve finished everything!” she said, emphati- 
cally. “ And I call this weather perfectly disgusting. What are you 
doing out here?” 

‘Looking about. I was a little tired of being indoors.” 

“So am I—not a little. Mother is having a nice afternoon’s letter- 
writing. What are those leaves for ?” 

“I don’t know. I picked them because they looked pretty. Perhaps 
that might have been a reason for letting them alone,” said Rachel, 
considering them. 

_ Effie leaned out a little and pulled at a spray of clematis. It gave 
way suddenly, dislodging a small deluge and two or three earwigs. She 
threw it down,.and shook the raindrops from her hand and wrist. 

“I wish Charley would come back!” she said. “I daresay he’d do 
nothing but grumble if he did, though ; so perhaps he’s just as well away. 
(Oh! here’s one of these nasty things gone up my sleeve! Oh! kill it, 
Rachel ; there it goes, just by your foot!) But I do think it’s nicer when 
plenty of people can grumble together, than having to do it all alone.” 

“Well, I'll do my best,” said Miss Conway. “ And perhaps he will 
come soon. Is it far to the Hall—you call it the Hall, don’t you?” 

“Yes, Redlands Hall. No, it isn’t very far. You ought to see the 
house and park some day.” 

“ And what did you say was the name of the man who lives there ? 
Is he a great friend of your brother's?” 

“Oh, pretty well, he’s older than Charley, you know, Mr. Lauriston.” 

“ Lauriston,” Rachel repeated, “Lauriston. I like that name—don’t 
you.” 

“T don’t care much about it. Do you like it better than Conway, 
or Eastwood ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Rachel. ‘ Yes, I think I do.” 
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“Don’t let Charley hear you say that!” 

“Why not?” But she blushed a little. ‘What's in a name?” 

“Oh, come, now!” Effie exclaimed, “the gardener’s name is Gideon 
Grubb.” 

At the same time a conversation was going on about a mile and a 
half away. 

“ So that is it, is it? Well, and what is she like this time ?” 

“ This time?” 

“Yes. You told me about the other time, you know.” 

“‘ But there never was any other time!” 

“Not I hope there’s nothing amiss with my brain. I must consult 
somebody when I go to town. So Miss Laura—no, what was it? Miss 
Louisa Clifton was a creature of my own imagination !” 

“ Louisa Clifton! Why, that was nothing—it was years ago!” 

“Years? Yes,soitwas. Two. I must keep my memory in better 
order, I see. But now, to come back to the present, what is she like?” 

“How am I to tell you if you go taking up things like that? 
You'd better wait till to-morrow, Mr. Lauriston, and then you can judge 
for yourself. Louisa Clifton, indeed!” the speaker repeated after a 
pause, with genuine surprise in his voice, and a slightly aggrieved ex- 
pression on his handsome, good-humoured face. He made some mental 
calculations with his eyes fixed on the floor. Yes, Mr. Lauriston was 
perfectly correct, and it was not three years since they had talked of 
Miss Clifton, incredible as it seemed. If it were possible that one or two 
lesser flirtations had run their course in the interval, it might explain 
why Charles Eastwood was so deeply impressed by the lapse of time. 

“This is serious, then?” said Mr. Lauriston. “ You are engaged to 
Miss Conway?” 

“No, we are not engaged,” said Eastwood. ‘TI didn’t mean that.” 
He smiled, however, as he said it. “Only she’s an awfully nice girl— 
the nicest girl I ever met—though she’s queer now and then; sometimes 
I can’t quite make her out.” He uttered the last words in a puzzled 
undertone. ‘And she promised ever so long ago that she’d come here 
with us in the summer. It isn’t so slow with her there. I’m not sure 
I should have come if she hadn’t.” 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Lauriston drily. “And so Miss Conway is queer 
sometimes, is she ?” 

““Why,no; I don’t mean exactly queer,” Eastwood replied, evidently 
groping for a word. “She isn’t quite like other girls, somehow. 
Perhaps it’s being an orphan, and never having had anybody, you know. 
She sits and looks as if she were thinking whole worlds of things, 
sometimes, and then just a word or a look will make her fire up, all at 
once” 

“What—lose her temper?” Mr. Lauriston inquired. 

“No, no; why won’t you understand? Get excited—pleased ; you 
should see her eyes shine, when she is pleased !—or sorry. Sometimes 
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I can’t see what there is to make a fuss about—girls have such faxicies, 
But I like it somehow, though it’s queer, you know.” 

Mr. Lauriston was looking at him with slightly increased attention. 
‘Tt amuses you, I suppose?” he said. 

“Oh! I don’t know. I like a girl to have ways and ideas of 
her own. Rachel has got about ten times as many ideas as I have—I 
know that well enough,” said Eastwood, with his good-humoured smile. 
“T don’t want a girl to be just like everybody else—if she doesn’t go too 
far, of course.” 

“Of course,” the other assented. “And she is pretty, no doubt ?” 

“J think she is pretty—very pretty. Some of them say she isn’t 
exactly pretty, but it comes to the same thing—they all admire her, you 
know.” He was feeling in his pockets. ‘I’ve got a photograph of her, 
somewhere.” 

“ What, she gave you her photograph ?” 

“Well, no. She would have, if I’d asked her, but Effie left one 
lying about. That’s not it—what have I done with it?” 

“You can’t see in this half light.” And Mr. Lauriston got up and 
rang the bell. 

The room they were in had a northern aspect, and the narrow 
windows were heavily hung with dark curtains. The tall grey spaces 
looked like ghosts of departed days. It was an evening in May, but the 
sky was dull, and the light was fading. There was a pause while East- 
wood looked for the photograph, and Mr. Lauriston, with his hands 
behind his back, paced slowly to the further end of the library. Sud- 
denly, faint but unmistakable, a child’s complaining cry came through 
the silence of the house. “ Bring the lamp,” said Mr. Lauriston, when 
the servant came ; ‘and there is a door open somewhere.” 

Eastwood was looking up with newly-awakened interest. “ By 
Jove!” hesaid to himself, “ Of course there was a boy! I forgot.” His 
companion; however, made no further remark, but continued his walk, 
and the far-off sound ceased with a closing door. The man came back 
with the lamp, and set it down at Eastwood’s elbow, a golden globe in 
the pale twilight. Mr. Lauriston came out of the shadows. ‘ Well,” he 
said, “what are you looking at?” 

The light revealed Mr. Lauriston himself. He was eight or ten years 
older than his visitor, a small, slight man with dark hair and bright eyes. 
The gloomy room with its dim ranges of books made an appropriate back- 
ground for his pale face, and Hastwood by his side looked big, florid, and 
unfinished. Everything about Mr. Lauriston suggested the perfection of 
a miniature. Perhaps the upper part of his face was the most striking. 
His forehead was wide and low, his brows were like delicate unfaltering 
lines drawn by a master hand, where nothing was blurred and nothing 
retouched, and they finely emphasised the meaning of the watchful eyes 
beneath them. His mouth was less noticeable, thin-lipped and small, but 
it was not without its peculiarity. The lips moved very slightly in 
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speaking, so that all the variations of expression were very swift and 
subtle. A mere flicker of firelight on Mr. Lauriston’s face might leave 
a doubt whether a smile had not come and gone. 

“Well,” he said, halting by Eastwood, “what are you looking at? 
Oh! I see.” 

The young man had not been struck by the effect of lamplight on his 
companion’s features. They were, in truth, sufficiently familiar to him. 
He was looking fixedly above the chimney-piece, at a picture which had 
been indistinct and unnoticed in the twilight. 

“ You had not seen that before? My wife,” said Mr. Lauriston in 
his quiet voice. Eastwood looked round with a startled and rather dis. 
mayed glance, which he tried to subdue into a proper expression of 
sympathy with the widower. “It was at the Academy two years ago,” 
the latter continued, in the same level tone, which might or might not 
mask feeling too deep to be shown. ‘‘ You did not see it? ‘ Phillida’ it 
was called in the catalogue. She had a fancy to be taken in that 
Arcadian shepherdess style—it was a dress she wore at a fancy ball.” 

“ Tt is beautiful,” said the young man, almost in a whisper. 

Mr. Lauriston stood for a moment looking at his wife’s picture. “It 
suited her admirably—it is a wonderful likeness,” he said, as if pursuing 
his own train of thought. 

“It is beautiful,” Eastwood repeated. Mr. Lauriston turned and 
surveyed the young man’s face, which was upturned in admiration and 
wonder. “Is that the photograph?” he asked, recalling his companion 
from Arcadia. 

Eastwood gave it carelessly, almost slightingly, while he reluctantly 
withdrew his eyes from the painting. The men’s hands touched as 
the bit of cardboard passed from one to the other. One was a 
common hand enough, fairly well shaped and coloured, the other ‘slim 
and long, and like old ivory. There was a pause; the clock ticked 
in monotonous haste, and the shadows seemed to gather in the far-off 
corners of the room, while Mr. Lauriston held the photograph near the 
lamp, and scrutinised Rachel Conway's face, Eastwood stole another 
glance at the beautiful Arcadian shepherdess, who smiled at him from her 
place on the wall, before he turned with half guilty readiness to answer 
his companion’s question. 

“So this is Miss Conway? Do you call it a good likeness?” 

“Tt isn’t bad. She does her hair rather differently now, but 
I’ve seen her look just like that. Only she changes so all in a 
minute” 

“Oh! of course these rapid mechanical portraits must not be judged 
like pictures,” said Mr. Lauriston. “One must take what one can get, 
and guess the rest—do the artist’s work, in fact, with inferior materials 


and opportunities.” 
“Yes, just so,” said Eastwood, with that wideness of assent which 


would escape scrutiny by promptitude, 
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“Tf these things are self-conscious they are disgusting,” Mr. Lau- 
riston went on. He stood with his hand pressed on the crimson table- 
cloth, and there was a ring with a black stone in it on one of his slim 
fingers. “If they are truthful they aim at recording the appearance 
and expression of the human race generally, when confronted with a 
photographer. There is a great deal of variety, no doubt, but I am not 
sure whether it is the moment you would choose to preserve in your 
friend’s life. Miss Conway was not self-conscious at any rate.” 

“Oh! no, she isn’t that. I think you'd like her, Mr. Lauriston; I 
think you’d get on, you two.” Mr. Lauriston’s smile was gone before 
Eastwood perceived it, and he went on, “I told her so this afternoon, 
when we heard you were here.” 

“You told Miss Conway so? I’m afraid your descriptive powers 
must have been severely taxed with the pair of us.” 

“No,” said Charley. And as he had only said, “He isn’t a bad sort 
of fellow—Lauriston—should think you'd like him,” it was probably true. 

Mr. Lauriston took up the photograph again. He was interested, 
for he found Rachel Conway’s an uncommon face. In her likeness, and 
in Charles Eastwood’s clumsy description, he suspected a nature, lying 
in its heights and depths a little out of the beaten track. It occurred 
to him to wonder whether this girl had in any way divined him, as it 
seemed to him that he had divined her; but the idle fancy, caressed fora 
moment, became utterly absurd when he thought of Eastwood as the 
connecting link between them. The mind of man could conceive no 
more prosaic introduction. And, by the way, if she cared for East- 
wood! .. . . He handed the card to its owner again. 

“But you haven’t told me now what you think of her,” said the 
young man as he took it. 

“You want my opinion? Well, judging from that likeness, and 
from what you say of her—especially from your conviction that she and 
I should get on together—I should say, Charley, that Miss Conway was 

decidedly too good for you.” 

Eastwood laughed. “Ah! but suppose Miss Conway doesn’t 
think so ?” 

“In that case I won’t presume to differ. I shall take it for granted 
that Miss Conway is right.” 

“She is pretty, isn’t she?” said Eastwood, glancing at the photo- 
graph as he slipped it into its envelope again. 

“Perhaps I shall say with your friends, ‘not exactly pretty.’ 
Though, as you remarked, it comes to much the same thing—or to 
something better. But how are you getting on, Charley? Are you in 
a fair way to make Miss Conway Lady Mayoress?” 

“ Hm—if she waits for me to play Dick Whittington, I’m afraid she 
may have to put up with the cat for company for the rest of her life. 
But, as it happens, she has a little money of her own.” 

“Ah!” said Lauriston. 
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“ And I’m doing pretty well too, so perhaps we needn’t put it off 
quite so long. However, there’s time enough.” 

There was a pause, and then Eastwood stood up. “ You will come 
to-morrow then, won’t you, Mr. Lauriston? My mother sent all 
manner of apologies for the shortness of the invitation, but we literally 
hadn’t an idea you were here till this afternoon.” 

“No, this is quite a flying visit of mine. I wanted to settle things a 
little, and then I think I shall have seen the last of Redlands for some 
time tocome. ‘Tell Mrs. Eastwood I shall be very pleased to come and 
renew my acquaintance with her, and with my friend Effie. I suppose 
she is quite grown up by now?” 

“ She thinks so at any rate,” said Eastwood, as he took his departure, 
with a final glance at the beautiful woman, smiling a changeless smile, 
in a changeless little Arcadian world. 

It was something of a relief to him to pass from the stately silence of the 
manor house into the fresh May evening, and he drew a long breath as 
he felt the soft wind on his face and heard the great door shut behind 
him. <A few late raindrops pattered on the leaves, but the weather was 
clearing, the grey curtain of cloud was drifting away, and the light was 
brighter than it had been half-an-hour before. Turning into a footpath 
across the park, Eastwood came face to face with the dying splendour of 
sunset, and was startled into notice of its beauty, and a sudden wish 
for Rachel. The wide expanse of grass sloped away to the west, and 
the lingering glory was with him through all the windings of his road. 
Trees, nobly grouped, stood darkly out against bands of glowing light. 
Masses of rainy cloud, richly laden with colour, floated in the far-off 
sky. Charley cast frequent glances westward as he went his way, 
whistling in clear true notes the music-hall melody which happened to be 


just then in vogue. At the gate he bade farewell to the splendour, for 


the narrow road was shadowed by the wall of the park he had just left. 
A few minutes more brought him into the village, exactly opposite 
the low red-brick house, overgrown with creepers. Still whistling, he 
marched in, and threw open the door of the sitting-room. 

“ What! all in the dark?” he said. 

“Well, it is rather blind man’s holiday, isn’t it?” said Mrs. East- 
wood from her easy chair. “I almost think I was asleep.” 

He laughed. “That I'll be bound you were.” 

“What does he say, Charley? Is he coming?” cried a clear voice 
through the shadows. 

“Oh, there you are, Effie! What doyouthink now? Wouldn’t you 
like to know ?” Charley demanded, coming towards the window. Rachel 
Conway sat near it in a low chair, and Effie was on a footstool beside 
her, with her curly head in her friend’s lap. She raised it a little, and 
nodded impatiently. 

* Tell us directly,” she said ; “ we are dying to know, Rachel and I.” 

“Oh, I like that! You are dying to know, I daresay.” 
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“ Yes, and soam J,” said Rachel. “ Effie describes him much better 
than you did. She says she remembers him very well; he is a little 
dark man, with bright eyes, and a pocket-full of presents, Js he 
coming? Tell us directly, please; I am dying to know, too.” 

“ And so am J,” said Mrs. Eastwood. “I want to settle about his 
dinner, if he is coming.” 

“ Oh, he’s coming sure enough—6.30 sharp. And I'll tell you some- 
thing else, Effie; he asked after you. Now then!” 

“ No—did he really 1” 

“ Of course he did.” 

“And did you notice his pockets?” said Miss Conway. “TI shall 
expect to see them bulging in all directions when he comes to-morrow.” 

“T don’t think I ever had so much to do with his pockets as Effie 
had—worse luck!” said Eastwood. ‘They are pretty well lined. I 
wouldn't complain if he’d go halves with me.” 

‘ But tell me what he said about me,” said Effie from the ground. 

“* Now I won’t have you setting your cap at the squire—a chit like 
you. Little girls should be seen and not heard.” 

“But I can’t be seen by this light,” said Effie, sitting up. And 
indeed only a silhouette of a little head, with disordered rings and ends 
of hair sticking out in all directions, became visible against the glimmer- 
ing window. 

“ No great loss,” said Charley. “All the same we'll have a candle to- 
morrow when Lauriston comes. I don’t know why you didn’t have one 
this evening. What have you been doing with yourselves?” 

“Not much, I’m afraid,” said Miss Conway, leaning forward to 
arrange the ribbon round Effie’s neck. “‘ We've been talking——” 

“ And yawning,” Effie exclaimed. ‘Oh, how we have yawned!” 

_“T’'m sorry I stayed away so long,” said young Eastwood. 

“Oh, it wasn’t you—it was the weather. I hate being indoors all 
day, and so does Rachel—don’t you, dear ?” 

“ Yes, but it can’t be helped sometimes. Better luck to-morrow, I 
hope.” She threw herself back in her chair, clasped her hands behind 
her head, and looked up at Charley, who towered beside her in the twi- 
light. “Do you know,” she said, “I think Redlands is rather a damp 
place. This is the third day it has rained,” 

“‘ More or less,” he allowed. 

“More or less,” Miss Conway repeated lazily. “Yes, but generally 
so very much more.” 

“ Well, it doesn’t rain now. There was a splendid sunset as I came 
across the park—splendid. And the moon is getting up, and it is as 
warm as if it were June. Look here, why shouldn’t you come out for a 
bit? It would freshen you up. Why shouldn’t you, really?” 

“ Really?” 

“Yes, you and Effie. I suppose Fanny is lying down with her head- 
ache still? Do come; this room is as stuffy as possible,” 
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“Tf you do go,” said Mrs. Eastwood, “you must wrap up well, and 
put your thick boots on, Effie. And you too, my dear.” 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Eastwood, we will,” said Rachel, while Effie scrambled 
to her feet with a brief “ All right.” 

“ And if you do go,” Mrs. Eastwood continued, “you might just as 
well walk to Mrs. Pattenden’s, and see if she can let me have some cream 
for to-morrow.” 

“Oh, I say!” protested Charley, “I can’t go carrying cream about 
the country !” 

“Then I will!” said Miss Conway. ‘“ Mr. Lauriston shan’t have to 
drink his tea without any cream in it, if I can help it. We'll go and 
fetch it for him, won’t we, Effie?” 

“ But you won't get it to-night,” said Mrs. Eastwood ; “ you’ve only 
got to order it.” 

“ Oh, all right, then—I don’t mind going, if that’s all. I thought you 
wanted me to bring it home, like the milkman. It’s that place at the 
bottom of Bucksmill Hill, isn’t it? Make haste and get ready, you two.” 
And ten minutes later the young people were on their way to Mrs. 
Pattenden’s, and Rachel was mildly expostulating. “I’ve said that 
Redlands was a pretty place twice already, Mr. Eastwood, and I’ve 
assured you four times that it was a good idea of yours to fetch us out, 
—and so it was, very good—and we've both of us said that it is a 
lovely evening——” 

“ Don’t you be down on a fellow like that,” said Charley. ‘“ And 
you know this is much nicer than spending the evening cooped up in 
that close room. Now, isn’t it?” 

They had left the village behind them, and their road, grown more 
open and treeless, sloped gently upward. “There’s Mrs. Pattenden’s,” 
said Effie suddenly, as they came to aslight turning. Rachel uttered an 
exclamation of delight. The moon had risen behind the old-fashioned, 
steeply-roofed house, and the clustered stacks, the rambling farm- 
buildings, and the poplars by the water-side, stood out against the pale 
brightness. “Isn’t it like a picture?” she said, as they went towards 
the yard. The whole place lay as if spellbound in a dream of sharp 
shadows and silvery light. The trees in the orchard, gnarled with many 
a long year’s growth, leaned over the mossy wall, and stretched grotesque 
and unexpected arms into the moonlight, looking as if they might offer 
strange fruit, fit for Goblin Market. As they passed through the gate, 
the big dog heard them and broke the silence with hideous clamour. 

Effie went to the door to give her mother’s message, while the others 
waited outside. Charley amused himself by threatening the chained 
dog with his stick, and Rachel watched him with perplexed brows. 
“Why do you make him so angry?” she said at last. 

“ Why not? I like to see him in a temper, tugging at that old chain 
of his.” 

‘‘ Suppose it broke ?” 
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“Oh, I say!” He shrugged his shoulders and laughed. ‘“ Wouldn’t 
there be the devil to pay if it did!” he said, half under his breath. “It 
won’t, of course, but I suppose it’s just that ghost of a chance which 
makes it amusing. Hi! old boy!” and he renewed his demonstrations 
of hostility. 

“Don't!” said Rachel. ‘Don’t, please.” 

He turned quickly towards her, startled by her tone. “You don’t 
like it? Youare frightened?” he said. “I’m very sorry; you know I 
didn’t mean—But it won’t break, really, and if it did, he’d come at me, 
you know.” 

“That would make it all right, of course,” she answered, with a 
slight smile, and an upward glance at him. “But I don’t think I am 
afraid exactly. It is only that I cannot bear to see a creature in such a 
frenzy of passion. Look,” she said, as the brute, quivering with rage, 
tore vainly at his chain, “ he is beside himself with fury at his helpless- 
ness, and we stand safely out of reach and laugh !” 

Eastwood put his stick behind him. “J laughed,” he said; “the 
blame is none of yours. There! there! Down, old fellow, down! down!” 

-This gentle remonstrance had no effect. He tilted his hat a little more 
over his eyes, and stood surveying the dog, whose hoarse barking was 
fiercer than ever. ‘“ My voice doesn’t seem to be very soothing,” he 
said. “ What would you recommend? ‘Would you like me to 

Sit on a stile 
And continue to smile?” 


“Well, you might try it. There’s the gate behind you—how would 
that do?” 

“ All right,” said Charley. “It’s rather a long way off, perhaps, but 
we'll hope there may be light enough for him to see my expressive fea- 
tures, when he finds time to look at them fairly. He’s a little prejudiced 
just now, don’t you think?” 

“T’m afraid he is. Here comes Effie ; so perhaps we had better leave 
him to the soothing influence of time. Well, Effie, is the cream all right ?” 

“Yes, it’s coming to-morrow. How that dog does bark!” said 
Effie as they went through the gate. “Where are we going now, 
Charley—not home yet?” 

“Oh no!” He turned to Rachel. “ You're not tired, are you? 
What should you like to do?” 

“ Tf you want to know what I should like to do,” she answered, “I 
should like to walk miles and miles. I don’t feel as if I could be tired 
this evening.” 

*« All right, then ; here’s Bucksmill Hill handy ; let’s see how that will 
suit us. It’s a fine place for a view, too, so we can make believe we 
went up for that.” 

“ Don’t you care for a good view?” Miss Conway inquired, as they 
turned into a rough lane which led directly up the hill. 
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“Oh, yes, when it comes in my way—as I like other good things,” 


Eastwood replied, snatching bits of leaf from the hedge as he walked. 
“T’m not going hunting about after views, and talking trash about them. 
I daresay I could if I tried, as well as other people ; a man can’t want 
much in the way of brains to set up in that line. But I won't try. 
Only when I’m enjoying myself, as I am just now,” he looked brightly 
at his companion, “if I come across a good view, so much the better.” 

“I’m glad you'll go so far,” she answered. ; 

‘Yes, but mind you,” Charley insisted, ‘just because I’m happy I 
don’t really care. I can do well enough without it. Upon my word,” he 
said, “it seems to me sometimes as if it were enough to be alive and 
well and out in the fresh air. You are horrified, eh ?” 

“No,” Miss Conway answered, looking up at him, “I like it, It 
sounds healthy and brave. Most people seem as if they spoiled 
happiness by thinking about it. 

We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not.” 

“ More fools we,” said Eastwood. ‘“ What’s the good of it, except to 
make poetry about? I suppose you want it for that.” 

“Well, there’s some poetry that is more like what you were saying 
just now.” And she quoted— 

“How good is man’s life, the mere living! how fit to employ 
All the heart, and the soul, and the senses, for ever in joy!” 

“‘That’s better,” said Charley. “But I say, this is getting steep ; 
how do you like poetry and up-hill together? You'll be out of breath. 
Here’s Effie out of breath already, or she wouldn’t be so quiet.” 

“T’m not,” Effie replied, ‘I was only thinking. One can’t be always 
talking.” 

“Can’t one? I can’t, I know, but I thought you could.” 

“Not if I’ve only you to talk to,” was the quick answer. “And 
Rachel and I said all we’d got to say this afternoon, and more too.” 

By this time they had left the hedges behind them, and their lane 
had become a mere cart-track, steep and rough enough to hinder any 
connected conversation. At last Rachel said, “ Why do people drive 
carts to the top of this hill ?” 

“They don’t,” said Charley, briefly. 

“ Then why a cart-track ?” 

“ This doesn’t go to the top. We shall have to leave it directly ; it 
goes across the moor. We turn off to the right.” And almost as he 
spoke they reached the spot where they quitted the road, and caught 
their first glimpse of a wild dusky expanse. “Don’t stop to look,” 
said Eastwood ; “it is better when we get to the top; it isn’t far now. 
Are you tired?” 

“No,” she said, and turned obediently to the last steep slope, 
refusing his offer of help. As he had said, it was not far, and in five 
minutes he was cheerfully announcing, “ Here we are !” 
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Miss Conway looked eagerly round, and was silent. 

“T say, it’s a glorious evening,” said Charley at her elbow; “don’t 
you think so? Wasn’tit worth while coming up here?” 

“Indeed it was!” Her eyes wandered to the far-away horizon. 

“Oh, Charley!” said Effie, “ isn’t the moon glorious?” 

Great poets praise the moon, and it casts its peculiar charm across 
their verse. But, at the same time, may it not be asserted that admi- 
ration of the moon is, as it were, the very A BC of appreciation of 
natural beauty, and a moonlight effect the first we learn to notice? It 
is something more definite than the fleeting glories of sunrise and 
sunset, those glowing accidents of colour, which die and fade into dim 
memories. In the moon’s unchanging changes there is all the delight of 
recognition, mixed with a certain novelty. The noisy familiar scenes of 
everyday life are revealed to us in unwonted stillness, and a less familiar 
light, and we perceive that they are beautiful. Other impressions strive 
against each other; we cannot appeal to them ; my supreme sunset is. not 
yours, and to-morrow may throw them both into the shadow; but here 
is an acknowledged queen, we know where to look for her, and a school- 
girl, exclaiming “ Isn't it lovely?” has no doubt that she sees the moon 
of painters and poets of all time. There is sure to be moonlight in the 
songs she practises with her singing mistress, or in her drawing master’s 
sketches, or at the theatre where she goes for a treat in the holidays. 
Thus the moon may be worshipped safely enough in a large congregation 
and the best of company. Effie Eastwood had at any rate learned her 
A B C, though she might not be destined to go much further. So, as 
she stood on the top of Bucksmill Hill, with her little hands thrust into 
her jacket pockets, and the soft breeze ruffling her curly light hair, she 
exclaimed rapturously, ‘“‘Oh, Charley, isn’t it glorious ! ” 

Eastwood himself, having all the poetry that was in him called 
forth by the fact that Rachel was at his side, perhaps saw more than 
Effie, On the other hand he was more absorbed in recognising the 
features of the landscape. 

But Rachel’s delight was different. She looked down at the red- 
roofed farm which they had left, and saw it lyingin the quiet light, with 
its poplars and apple-trees standing round it, ‘and the little river 
catching a pale glimmer on its surface as it went its gentle way. What 
words could utter the poetry, the tranquil content, of that little picture ? 
In truth, the farmer, under the tiled roof, was smoking his pipe over the 
county paper, while his wife was scolding the servant about a broken 
dish. Charles Eastwood could have guessed the inner life of the farm- 
house better than Rachel, for old Pattenden was strictly conservative in 
his ways, and Mrs. Pattenden’s temper was notorious. But was Rachel 
therefore wrong, when from her height she saw it as a glimpse of peace, 
of rest after daylight hours of life and labour? Further away the lights 
of Redlands were like scattered sparks upon a wooded slope, and further: 
yet rose dusky hills in a long undulating line. 
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“Look here,” said Eastwood. He was breaking a bit of dry stick 
in his restless fingers, and he jerked a morsel in the direction of a distant 
hollow where were masses of shadowy trees, and a great block of 
buildings. “ That’s the Hall—Lauriston’s place, you know.” 

Miss Conway looked, not without interest. Mr. Lauriston’s name 
had come up so often in the course of that day’s conversation, an ever 
recurring name with no sufficient description of the man himself attached 
to it, that he had become something of a riddle to her, something to be 
thought over, guessed at, and finally found out. Any definite fact con- 
cerning him which could be pointed out, even though it were only his 
house standing far away in the moonlight, might help in the solution, 
and was welcome. And in truth the mere sight of Redlands Hall 
showed her that Mr. Lauriston was, socially, a greater man than she 
had suspected. Her curiosity was soon satisfied, however, and she 
turned her back on the Hall and gazed silently over the moor. 

Close at hand it was desolate enough, uneven and rough, and 
raggedly tufted with grass. But further away it was softened in the 
evening light into a dim and wonderful land, fading away in purples and 
greys to the clear horizon, where a pale green light yet lingered. The 
sight of this shadowy expanse, with no boundary but the arching sky, 
gave Rachel a vague sense of freedom and calm. It was like words 
spoken in an unknown tongue, with tender cadences, and glances from 
earnest eyes, so that one cannot doubt that it is deeply-moved and 
deeply-moving speech, though it may not be translated into any familiar 
language. 

Eastwood was looking too. “ Lots of that belongs to Lauriston,” be said. 

“Does it?” Miss Conway answered. It seemed like an impertinence, 
an absurdity, to talk of lots of that purple dreamland belonging to any- 
body. But after a moment she smiled to herself—what did it matter, 
since it was no creature of ordinary flesh and blood who owned it, but 
only that perplexing shadowy Mr. Lauriston? And looking at it again, 
with the thought of him in her mind, the dusky range of moor seemed 
somehow strangely connected with the bright-eyed, dark, little man, of 
whom she heard so much, and yet so little. She saw the track by 
which they had come, and traced it on its onward course as far as the 
evening light permitted. And instead of picturing Mr. Lauriston as 
safely housed in Redlands Hall (which was the prosaic truth), she 
looked at the road as if she half expected to see him coming along it 
from some unknown world, a shadowy presence with brilliant eyes. 

“ But he’s got a lot of land about the Hall, too, hasn’t he ?” Effie was 
saying. 

“Why, yes, of course,” Charley answered, and added, with a nod 
towards the purple expanse, “I don’t suppose that is worth much. But 
he owns pretty well all Redlands, and some out Brookfield way.” 

“Tsn’t he rich!” Effie exclaimed with a little sigh. “Is he like 
what he used to be, Charley ?” 
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“Oh yes; I don’t think he’s a bit altered. But I saw him two years 
ago, you remember, just a little while before he married. He isn’t 
changed since then, certainly.” 

“It’s years since I saw him,” said Effie thoughtfully, as if she were 
gazing into a remote past. “ Did he really ask about me, Charley? You 
weren’t laughing at me, were you?” 

“Oh! he asked after you, sure enough. But it won’t do, Effie, I’m 
afraid. Don’t set your affections on Redlands Hall, unless you're quite 
sure they are transferable.” 

“What do you mean?” said Effie, as haughtily as she could. The 
little moonlit figure was quaintly balancing itself on a stone, by way of 
securing additional height. “I don’t like such stupid nonsense.” 

“ Shouldn’t I like to see him come courting ! ” Charley went on. “ How 
do you think he would do it, Effie? ‘Curly-locks, Curly-locks, wilt 
thou be mine?’ I should say, now, that would be neat and appropriate.” 

“ J should say,” Effie replied from her insecure eminence, for there 
was very little space on the top of the stone, “J should say that Mr. 
Lauriston would not want to repeat silly nursery rhymes.” 

“Very likely not,” said Charley, calmly. “It would be a very good 
way, all the same. He's going on the Continent soon ; he told me so 
to-day—didn’t I envy him? That would do nicely for the honeymoon 
trip, eh, Effie?” 

“ Very nicely,” said Effie. “And you could stay quietly at home, 
and mind your own business, for we certainly shouldn’t want you.” 

“Oh! wouldn’t you, though! I tell you what, my dear child, if you 
had, say, a week of Lauriston, you'd be precious glad to see me again.” 

Rachel had been effectually called out of her dreamland. <‘ That 
doesn’t seem as if you liked Mr. Lauriston much,” she said. 

“Oh! I like him well enough,” said Charley. “ He’s a queer fellow, 
but I can get on with him all right. But Lauriston and Effie! Why, 
she wouldn’t know what to make of him—they’d bore each other to 
death! No, no, Effie, take my advice, and don’t think of the Squire.” 

“Who said I was thinking of him? I’m sure J didn’t,” Effie replied 
loftily. But the stone was so sharp-edged, and her demeanour was so ex- 
ceedingly scornful, that she was obliged to step down backwards in a hurry. 
“Charley, you're a wretch, and I hate you!” she exclaimed, as she found 
herself on level ground again. 

“Do you? Oh! you'll get over it,” he said, in a soothing tone, as he 
pulled out his watch. “I say, you young people, you are under my 
charge, you know, and I beg to observe that ‘Time flies.’ The remark 
isn’t original, but it’s unpleasantly true.” 

“Must we go home?” said Effie. 

“Well, yes, I think we must, unless you want an exploring party 
sent out to find us. Are you ready?” he said, turning to Rachel. “We 
haven't let you enjoy the view in peace, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh! but I have enjoyed it very much,” she answered. 
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“ But you would have liked it better if we had been further with our 
chatter? Wouldn’t you now ?” 

“No,” said Rachel. ‘ Indeed I shouldn’t.” 

“ But when I said I didn’t care for views—didn’t you wish me further 
then 7” 

“T liked what you said, Mr. Eastwood. I have a sort of idea that I 
told you so before.” 

“T think you did,” said Charley. “I feel as if I shouldn’t mind if 
you told me so again.” 

“ But I won't,” smiled Rachel. ‘“ Look! Effie is starting off. I’m 
afraid you don’t believe me, if you want so many assurances.” 

‘Indeed I do—why should I like to hear you say it if I didn’t? 
Rachel,” he said, ‘I hope we shall see many more views together— 
you and I.” 

She uttered a hurried “ Yes,” as Effie called in her clear little voice, 
“Come, you two! I’m half way down the hill! Such a fuss as you 
made about starting! Charley! shall I say you're coming!” 

Miss Conway obeyed the summons with one backward look over her 
shoulder. Her glance fell on the track which led into the purple dusk, 
and she carried with her a little picture of the bit of road, lying distinct 
and lonely in the moonlight, as if it were waiting for Mr. Lauriston. 


It was two hours later. The young people had had their walk, and 
had come back with freshened cheeks, and happy eyes, bringing some- 
thing of the cool sweetness of the evening air into the candlelight of Mrs. 
Eastwood's sitting-room. Supper had followed, and the girls had just 
gone off to bed. Charley stood leaning against the chimney-piece, while 
his mother, happy in the consciousness that the cream was ordered, and 
the dinner settled, went round the room putting things a little in order. 

“T’m glad he’s coming to-morrow,” she said. “I don’t want you to 
lose sight of him, Charley. He’s a good friend for you to have.” 

“Oh! he’s well enough,” young Eastwood answered with an 
assumption of indifference. ‘“ We get on all right. Not that I think 
he’ll ever be much help to me.” 

“T don’t know that,” said Mrs. Eastwood. ‘“ There’s Rachel’s little 
needlecase she was looking for, on the ground, just by the fender. He 
might do something for you, if he liked. He's rich enough.” 

“Yes, he’s rich enough ; I don’t deny that.” 

“¢ And he’s not mean, either,” Mrs. Eastwood went on, as she smoothed 
an anti-macassar. ‘‘ When he used to notice Effie, I’m sure the things 
he gave the child” 

“Effie! O yes, but that was different.” Charley had just succeeded 
in getting Rachel’s little case to open, and was unfolding one of tho 
papers. ‘A man may give things to a child like that” 

“He always was very fond of her,” said Mrs. Eastwood. “ And he 
talked about her to-day, did he? He hasn’t forgotten hor, then.” 
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“Now, mother, don’t you begin that!” said Charley, with an im- 
patient laugh. “Oh! confound this thing!” <A little cascade of Rachel’s 
needles slipped through his finger to the floor. “You might as well 
think of the Man in the Moon for Effie, while you’re about it.” 

“T didn’t say I was thinking of anything,” Mrs. Eastwood answered, 
a little nettled. “And more unlikely things have happened, if it comes 
to that.” 

“More unlikely things have happened, I daresay, but this won’t 
happen. I think I know Lauriston well enough to say that. Effie at 
the Hall—the idea’s absurd! I saw his wife’s picture to day,” said 
Charley, with a change of tone. “It hangs over the fire-place in the 
library. You should just see her ; they said she was good-looking, but I 
didn’t know she was anything like that!” 

“So pretty? Poor thing! It was very sad—not a twelvemonth 
after they were married! I wonder where the child is now. I suppose 
you didn’t see him?” 

“Heard him,” said Charley briefly. Then, after a pause, “ Why, he 
must be more than a year old by now. No, I didn’t see him ; Lauriston 
never said a word about him.” 

“T daresay not. I don’t suppose he is very fond of talking of 
him ; the poor child is deformed, you know. I don’t exactly know how 
bad it is, but I am sure they said he must always be lame.” 

“T remember now,” said Charley. “I fancied there was something 
queer when I came to think about it, but I’d almost forgotten his 
existence till I heard him. Lauriston seemed just the same as ever—a 
little quieter perhaps.” 

“He is sure to marry again,” said Mrs. Eastwood, “ but what a pity 
that that crippled child should have Redlands Hall! I must mind that 
Mary dusts this room properly to-morrow ; you might write your name 
on that card-table!” 

Charley was silent, gazing thoughtfully at the floor. He hated the 
thought of that wretched little lame boy crying through the stillness of the 
great shadowy house. The child spoiled the image of the beautiful mother. 
It was as if a creeping shadow of disease and death had blotted the dainty 
brightness of Arcadia. The radiant shepherdess had been in her grave 
a year and more, not even laid below the flowery turf of her eternal 
springtime, but thrust into the Lauristons’ grim family vault, waiting in 
the darkness till Adam Lauriston should join her. And of all her arch, 
laughing, beautiful life, nothing remained but that blighted little baby 
boy in some corner of Redlands Hall. Eastwood had only a faint im- 
pression of this sadness, the merest passing chill from the cold grave. But 
there was a lingering touch of regret in his voice when hespoke. “ You 
should see that picture, mother; she must have been lovely. It was at 
the Academy two years ago”. 

‘Was it really? Dear me!” said Mrs. Eastwood ; “I wonder if I 
saw it.” 
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“ And he stands and looks at it as quietly as if it were at the 
Academy still—No. 500, or whatever it might happen to be. ‘ My wife,’ 
he says, as coolly as you please. But you should just see it before you 
talk of Effie,” Charley went on, dropping into his usual tone. “Our Effie 
under that picture! Our Effie—why she would look like—like—like a 
little buttercup!” And, whistling his favourite tune, the young fellow 
went off to bed, 


CHAPTER II. 
Miss Conway 18 PERPLEXED, 


Apam Lauriston was sixteen when he inherited Redlands Hall from an 
uncle, ‘Till then he had lived with his mother and his three half-sisters. 
It was not exactly a happy home, for Mrs. Lauriston and her step- 
daughters thought differently on most subjects, and cultivated that 
spirit of unmitigated candour which finds its best opportunities in the 
society of near relations. As soon as circumstances permitted, the ill- 
assorted household broke up, the sisters remaining at Aldermere, while 
Adam and his mother went down to the Hall. 

At that time the Rev. John Eastwood was Vicar of Redlands. He 
was a kindly, absent-minded man, who asked nothing better than to 
spend his life in his study and his flower-garden, with an occasional 
stroll round his parish for a change. His wife was careful to bring him 
all the scandal of the neighbourhood, but nothing could persuade Mr. 
Eastwood that his fellow-creatures were not very tolerable people on the 
whole. If his attention were called to the newspaper report of any 
startlingly horrible crime, (for really his happy trustfulness was enough 
to irritate anybody) and if he could not evade passing judgment by sug- 
gesting that the criminal was probably insane, he would answer, very 
sadly, that it grieved him more than he could say—which was no figure 
of speech—and that he feared he might have himself committed crimes as 
great, or perhaps much greater, had he been similarly tempted. It was 
believed that Mr. Eastwood had in this fashion pleaded guilty to a wide 
range of offences, from murdering his father and cutting up the body into 
small pieces, to stealing a blind widow’s last halfpenny at the early age 
of nine years. 

Young Lauriston took a fancy to Mr. Eastwood. His mother 
seldom went beyond the park gates; her health was failing, and she 
disliked society, so that, having few friends in the neighbourhood, he 
often went to the vicarage. Charley, a rosy little urchin in a pinafore, 
used to stand at the door, gazing in silent admiration at Mr. Lauriston, 
and Mr. Lauriston’s horse. Even at that age the child understood that 
Mr. Lauriston was not to be romped with, that he hated dirty hands and 
sticky mouths, and that his hat, gloves, and whip, lying on the hall-table, 
were sacred things. Later the schoolboy regarded the young squire with 
a mixture of wonder and envy, as a may rich enough to keep any number 
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of dogs and horses, and the owner of that earthly paradise, the Redlands 
woods. But he did not despise him for making so little use of his mar- 
vellous opportunities. The force of habit, and something in Lauriston’s 
manner, subdued any such inclination, and Charley considered him a 
being of a difierent order, who by some mysterious dispensation was 
gifted with profound tastes, and not created with any view to hunting, 
shooting, fishing, or cricket. 

It was after Mrs. Lauriston’s death, when Adam was four or five 
and twenty, that he took notice of Effie, then a quaint, pretty child, with 
a fearless simplicity of manner. He gave her presents, and perceived 
that she liked him very much indeed, as a giver of presents, She 
watched for his coming, always begged to have her prettiest frock put on 
in his honour, sat on his knee, and called him “my Mr. Lauriston” in 
her clear little childish voice. Had she been more disinterested he might 
not have liked it as well. He was not fond of children as a rule, and an 
affection which demanded affection in return might in time have be- 
come a burden. But an affection which merely demanded presents was 
easily satisfied. 

This pleasant time of gifts and kisses passed away, however, and it 
was years, as the grown-up Effie said, since she had even seen her 
wealthy admirer. The Eastwoods left Redlands after Mr. Eastwood’s 
death, and though from time to time they came back to visit their former 
home and took lodgings in the old house on the Green, Mr. Lauriston 
was so seldom at the Hall that they saw nothing of him. They heard 
of him occasionally, for he kept up a kind of friendship with Charley for 
his father’s sake, and invariably took some notice of the young fellow 
when he was in town. 

It was not unnatural, therefore, that on the day when they expected 
Mr. Lauriston to dinner, his name should be continually mentioned. 
Rachel Conway began to feel as if the very birds in the air were singing 
about him, and the hawthorn hedge putting on its best blossoms in honour 
of his coming. The preparations within the house might be a little 
more prosaic, yet even they seemed to have acquired a novel depth of 
meaning. Mrs. Eastwood, who had not much confidence in the servant, 
was very anxious that the furniture should be scrupulously dusted, and 
when she was satisfied on this point, she and Fanny proceeded to adorn 
it profusely with white antimacassars, as solemnly as if they were per- 
forming a mysterious rite, to propitiate Mr. Adam Lauriston. Rachel's 
assistance did not appear to be required at this stage of the proceedings. 
But, though she strolled into the garden, the absorbing interest drew her 
to the window, and compelled her to look in. “Is he very fond of 
antimacassars ?” she said to Charley, who was leaning against the wall 
close by. 

* Fond of antimacassars?” Young Eastwood was perplexed for a 
moment. Then with an effort he uprooted himself, looked in, and 
smiled. ‘ Well—may as well have them clean, you know,” he said. 
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“Yes,” said Rachel, lifting her eyes to the sunlight from under her 
shady hat. “I’m glad we’ve had three days’ rain to wash the sky nice 
and blue for Mr. Lauriston. I hope he likes a nice blue sky.” 

“T’m afraid he doesn’t care, he’s rather an indoors sort of man,” said 
Charley, to whom variations of colour were not much, if the state of the 
weather did not interfere with his amusements. 

Rachel inspected the room once more. “Do you think he'll sit in 
that arm-chair—that farther one by the fireplace? J dusted that.” 

“Did you really? Then I shall go and sit in it,” Charley replied, 
biting a blade of grass as he spoke. “ Thank you for your kind attention.” 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself to thank me. You may leave that for 
Mr. Lauriston to do.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Eastwood, “so I will. And I daresay the 
chair is only half dusted after all.” 

Miss Conway turned and surveyed him with a lofty serenity of 
manner. ‘ Now that is spiteful, and betrays a small and envious mind. 
I am deeply grieved—good gracious, why is your mother looking at the 
back of it like that? Come away directly!” And she fled in haste, 
while Mrs. Eastwood’s voice was heard within, “ Where 7s that duster, 
Fanny? Do give it me for a moment.” 

Rachel was obliged to own later that she certainly was not happy in 
her attempts to prepare for Mr. Lauriston. Effie had suggested that, 
since they had no green-houses and hot-houses like those at the Hall, 
they should have just a simple arrangement of wild flowers on the 
dinner table. “So much nicer than common garden ones,” she said. 
Mrs. Eastwood and Fanny were not sorry to get rid of the three 
idlers, so they pronounced it a happy thought, and despatched them on 
their quest. Considered us a walk it was eminently successful, but as 
they came home, a little tired, through the hot sunshine, they grew 
silent, and cast doubtful glances at their spoils. Charley looked thought- 
fully at Miss Conway’s bunch, and discovered that she was furtively 
inspecting his. Effie turned hers round as she walked, to see what it 
was like on the other side. “I hope they'll like our flowers,” she said. 

“O yes, they surely will. They thought it was such a pretty idea of 
yours, Effie.” 

“ Yes,” said Effie, doubtfully. 

There was a pause and they walked steadily on. It certainly was 
very hot under the mid-day sun. Rachel broke the silence. ‘How 
cool and fresh these yellow flags looked growing in that marshy place. 
One hardly wants a garden when flowers like that grow wild.” 

‘“‘ No,” said Effie. ‘They will do nicely in that big bowl, won’t 
they ?” 

“ Yes, I should think they would,” said Miss Conway, calling up a 
picture of the tall sword-like leaves and stately blossoms before her 
mind’s eye as she walked. “ That was a pretty thing, too, you fished out 
of that pond,” she went on, looking at Charley. “Only I thought you 
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were going to drown yourself. What did you call it? Water violet, 
wasn’t it?” - 

“Yes. You thought I was going to drown myself? I think I 
could about drink that pond, I’m awfully thirsty,” said Charley. 

“It’s ever so much past lunch time,” said Effie; ‘‘ but we haven’t 
more than half-a-mile to do. How far have we been, Charley?” 

“0, Idon’t know. Say something over six miles by the time you get 
home and you'll be quite safe.” 

‘“‘T never saw that water violet before,” said Miss Conway. “It’s 
very pretty with that crown of pale blossoms, isn’t it?” She began to 
look among the flowers she held in her hand. “ This isn’t it, surely— 
Oh, yes, it is, here’s the blossom.” 

Eastwood cast a sidelong glance at it. “I hope I’m not conceited, 
but if I had drowned myself I think that thing would have been dear at 
the price.” ; 

“Poor thing ! it is thirsty too, I’m afraid,” said Miss Conway. 

“ T’m awfully fond of wild flowers,” exclaimed Effie suddenly, “ and 
I do think they are very pretty, but I wish they wouldn’t grow with so 
much green about them. Leaves do fade so.” 

“Perhaps they'll be all right when they are in water.” Rachel's 
consolation had a doubtful ring about it. 

Eastwood shifted his bunch from one hand to the other, and eyed it 
discontentedly. “TI say, I hope we shan’t meet a lot of people as we go 
through the village. Don’t we all look as if we kept rabbits 1” 

They were not greeted with enthusiasm when they arrived at home. 
Fanny met them with an armful of papers and books which she was 
carrying away. “ Doesn’t the drawing room look nice?” she said. 
“The cream has come from Mrs. Pattenden’s. Oh! what is all that stuff? 
Pray don’t put it down here.” Charley had showed an inclination to 
get rid of his load without delay. 

“ Here, take it, Effie,” he said. “And do come and get something 
to eat directly ; don’t wait for anything ; you can see about all that after- 
wards. Come!” he said, turning to Rachel with a mixture of entreaty 
and command, “ you are tired, I know.” 

They went and had their luncheon, but the thought of the withering 
heap of rubbish was heavy on their minds. When they could no longer 
delay, they adjourned to the hall and looked doubtfully at it where it 
lay on the table. 

“I say, do you think you'll beable to do much with that ?” said Fanny 
as she went by. ‘I’ve put some lilies of thevalley in the drawing room, 
and I think some white lilac would look well in the china bowl if——” 

“Oh, you dear Fanny !” said Effie. “ It will look lovely, I know, and 
you do arrange things so nicely.” 

“So ends Hifie’s attempt at a poetical simplicity,” said Charley, with 
a laugh. nay we've wasted the morning ; let’s go into the garden 
and rest.’") 
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Tt was five-and-twenty minutes past six, and the girls came hurrying 
into the drawing room, where Mrs. Eastwood was already awaiting 
them. Fanny, with a quick glance round, set a candlestick straight on 
the chimneypiece. ‘I hope Charley won't be late,” she said. * He 
would not see about the wine till just the last minute.” 

“He always is so stupid about putting things off,” Mrs. Eastwood 
replied. ‘“ Effie, you are pushing the corner of the rug up with your 
chair.” Effiejumped up impatiently and walked to the window. 

Rachel took the Waverley Album from the table, and tried to read it, 
but without much success. Perhaps it would be unfair to say on that 
account that the Waverley Album is an uninteresting work. She was 
angry with herself that she could not help this absurd curiosity about 
Mr. Lauriston—why did they all make such a fuss about him !—angry 
that, before any one else spoke, she had distinctly heard a far-off sound 
of wheels and felt an answering thrill of excitement. 

“ He is coming,” said Effie, “I hear the carriage.” 

As she spoke Charley came in. Rachel cast a quick, pleased glance 
at the tall, bright-looking young fellow, so happily satisfied with himself 
and the rest of the world. “Just in time,” he said with a laugh, as the 
carriage stopped, and the bell jangled suddenly through Miss Conway’s 
strained suspense. The page of the Waverley Album became an absolute 
blank when Mary opened the door, and announced “ Mr. Lauriston.” 

There was a brief confusion of greeting, and then the introduction. 
Miss Conway did well to be angry, for the anger flushed her cheek, and 
suited her to perfection. That, and the foolish excitement which she 
had vainly tried to subdue, gave a touch of brilliant defiance to her 
beauty, and even Charley (who had had a momentary misgiving about 
the soft black dress, with old-fashioned lace at throat and wrists) per- 
ceived a triumph and was proud of her, 

In that brief moment Rachel saw Mr. Lauriston’s eyes and nothing 
more. Then he was saying something politely commonplace to Effie 
about their former friendship, and Effie, laughing and blushing, was 
trying to find something to say in reply. Mrs. Eastwood came to the 
rescue, with flattering recollections of Mr. Lauriston’s goodness. 

“T’m afraid that’s a long while ago,” he said, looking at Effie. “It 
doesn’t matter to you—you can afford to make light of a few years, but 
to me——” 

Effie laughed again, not quite seeing her way to keeping up a con- 
versation with Mr. Lauriston. It was a pity that she could not sit on 
his knee, and call his attention to her new frock. 

“Perhaps it is just as well that it was a long while ago,” said 
Mrs. Eastwood, with a beaming smile. “I think I might have had my 
little girl quite spoiled if it had gone on. What do you say, Effie?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I like to be spoiled,” said Effie. 

“That means that you like people to try to do it,” said Mr. Lau- 
riston, and Effie laughed again, no other answer suggesting itself. 
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“ Well, is he like what you expected ?” Charley inquired, in a discreet 
voice, as they went into the dining room. 

“T don’t know what I did expect,” Miss Conway replied in tones 
still more subdued, for she had a vague impression that Mr. Lauriston 
would hear every word she uttered. 

“ And we've been talking about him off and on for two days. I 
won’t try to describe anybody to you any more.” 

Rachel’s place at the table was by Charley, and Mr. Lauriston sat on 
the opposite side next his hostess. The business of carving being over, 
Mrs. Eastwood was heard saying, “ I really do hope the weather is going 
to be more settled ; it has been charming for walking to-day.” 

“You have been introducing Miss Conway to the neighbourhood, I 
suppose. We have some pretty walks about Redlands, haven’t we ?” 

“We went up Bucksmill Hill yesterday evening,” said Effie. 

“ Ah, you needn’t look at me, Mr. Lauriston ; I wasn’t of the party,” 
said Mrs, Eastwood. ‘ Bucksmill Hill by moonlight is all very well for 
the young people, but I can’t walk as I used to do. It’s enough for me 
to go into the village and look up some of my old friends now and then.” 

“ But you were one of the walkers?” Mr. Lauriston said to Effie. 

‘“‘ Yes, Charley, and Rachel, and I. And the moon was lovely.” 

“You made Miss Conway break the tenth commandment,” said 
Eastwood from the foot of the table. “She fell in love with Bucksmill 
Heath and envied you for owning it.” 

“ Tt isn’t quite all mine, youknow. Did you really covet it, Miss Con- 
way? I’m afraid you would find yourself queen of rather a barren domain.” 

“ No, I don’t think I coveted it,” she said. “I think I was more 
inclined to rebel against your authority over it. It seemed to me as if 
it ought not to belong to anybody.” 

** A common possession like sea and sky? I hardly know. That 
arrangement works very well with anything that can’t be divided, no 
doubt,” said Mr. Lauriston. “I’m a Communist myself, as far as clouds 
and waves are concerned. But when it comes to a small thing which 
might easily be spoiled—don’t you think it is better to own it oneself?” 

Rachel smiled. “Perhaps itis best that some one who appreciates it 
should have it and take care of it. But I don’t think I want it myself.” 

“Why not?” said Charley. “You'd appreciate it, and take care of 
it, and talk poetry over it, as well as anybody—or better.” 

“Thank you,” she said with a bright little nod. Then she looked 
across the table, “ But I would rather not think about its being mine or 
not mine. If it isn’t all yours, Mr. Lauriston, don’t you recollect where 
yours ends when you look at it?” 

“ That only proves that I ought to have the whole. No, I know 
what you mean, Miss Conway, the idea of any boundary spoils the 
enjoyment you are thinking of. It is quite true.” 

“You had better buy the rest,” said Fanny. 

“T’m afraid I haven’t money enough,” Mr. Lauriston replied. ‘“ The 
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world is a big place. And then there would be the moon, which cer- 
tainly ought to belong to it.” 

“ The world!” said Fanny, looking a little perplexed. “ I meant the 
rest of Bucksmill Heath.” 

“ Ah yes, the rest of Bucksmill Heath. Perhaps I might manage 
that. I wonder whether the other man wants to sell.” 

“Who is he?” Charley inquired. 

“ Young Philip Allen of Brookfield Hall.” 

“Philip Allen!” said Eastwood scornfully. “ He wouldn’t trouble 
you much. Why, youcould buy up every acre he owns and never feel it.” 

Mr. Lauriston slightly shrugged his shoulders, as if he would disclaim 
any idea of doing his boasting by deputy. ‘After all,’ he said, 
“ Allen’s is not a very important part. And if it turned out an Ahab 
and Naboth affair, Miss Conway would never forgive me.” 

“‘ Never!” said Rachel. 

“No, we'll let well alone—things are better as they are. Miss 
Conway merely wants the heath held by some one for the general good 
till the Commune is established. I see no objection to that, provided 
that I am the some one. So we need not quarrel, I hope.” 

“T should think not,” said Mrs. Hastwood ; “ Iam sure you may be 
trusted with it.” 

“Oh, I’m like other men,” he answered lightly, “perfectly trust- 
worthy up to temptation point. And, to be honest, I’ve never had the 
smallest temptation in this case.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Miss Conway, “I feel safer so.” 

“You are quite right. Of course I can’t tell what I might do if on 
the loneliest part of the heath, I should chance to meet a certain person- 
age, with a prospectus in his hand, suggesting a Company (Limited) 
which would improve the scenery in the eyes of all really sensible people, 
benefit mankind, and treble the value of my property. But at present 
nobody wants to build, nobody wants to dig, and I am not tried.” 

When they went into the drawing room Effie executed a little dance, 
expressive of the delight she felt at taking off her company manners for 
awhile. Rachel stood by, laughing as the quaint little figure waltzed in 
and out between the chairs. ‘‘ Well,” said Effie, as she came to a halt, 
“Charley says he’s just the same, but I don’t think heis. I don’t believe 
he used to use such long words when he talked.” 

‘“‘ Don’t you like him as well as you did?” Fanny inquired. 

“That depends—I should like him if he would give some nice 
parties at the Hall,” was the prompt reply. “ But I don’t seem to know 
what to say to him now.” 

“Well, Ireally think Mary managed very well altogether,” said Mrs. 
Eastwood. “TI had to give her a hint once; she forgot the bread-sauce, 
did you notice? But altogether she did not do amiss. We must have a 
little music when they come in.” 

Miss Conway took up a bit of embroidery and stitched with silent 
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industry, while héer thoughts were busy with Mr. Lauriston. She had 
met no such man in her narrow life; he looked as if he had stepped out 
of a picture, as if he might have a story ; he attracted her, and yet she 
doubted whether she liked him. More than once during dinner he had 
drawn her into the conversation. Unlike Effie, she thought that it 
would not be difficult to talk to him ; perhaps she had almost to suppress 
the consciousness of an unwonted sense of ease and freedom with which 
she had spoken. When he came into the room again she could not help 
watching him, as he stood by Mrs. Eastwood, with his cup in his hand, 
and his head slightly bent, listening to the even flow of her confidential 
talk. (Rachel had not the least idea what it was that Mrs. Eastwood 
was saying.) Charley came and dropped into a low chair by her side, 
took the end of her work in his strong fingers, and unrolled it curiously. 
Did he aiways speak in such blunt, unfinished sentences? He was good- 
looking, she knew, but why had it never struck her before that his 
features expressed only a few simple emotions, such as pleasure, ill- 
humour, (the latter with no great intensity, for Charley was a kind- 
hearted fellow) impatience, good-will, and an easy style of fondness ? 
Miss Conway was not anxious to dwell on these questions by attempting 
to answer them, and she diverted her thoughts as quickly as she could, 
by pointing out to Mr. Eastwood that he would certainly spoil her 
scissors, and that he was sitting on one of the new antimacassars. 

His mother, meanwhile, was telling Mr. Lauriston what a happiness 
it was to see Charley getting on so well with his uncle, and how 
pleased she should be to have him settled in a home of his own before 
very long. “ He is young, of course, but where there is a little money”— 
Mrs. Eastwood glanced meaningly at Rachel, who was just attempting 
to rescue her scissors, “for I should be the last person to advocate any- 
thing imprudent—I must say it would be a comfort to me, especially 
with any one the girls are so fond of. However I wish my dear boy to 
think well about it.”—“ Of course,” said Mr. Lauriston.—“ And I should 
like—I must say I should like my brother to be consulted. He is so 
much more likely to do something for Charley if his advice is asked 
before it is all settled.” Mr. Lauriston sipped his tea, agreed with her 
that it would be a pity to be hasty, and could hardly refrain from laugh- 
ing aloud at the stupendous folly of the whole affair. That that girl 
should think of marrying Charles Eastwood, that Charles Eastwood 
should play the lukewarm, hesitating lover, and that the old lady’s one 
anxiety should be lest her dear boy should pledge himself without due 
consideration—all these things were not incredible, only because no 
absurdity was incredible. It was no business of his, but what could 
Miss Conway’s motive be? 

Something was said about some music, and Mr. Lauriston set his 
cup down, and crossed the room to the young people. His feelings were 
not hinted in any outward expression, and yet, when Rachel looked up 
and saw him coming, she became suddenly conscious, and defiantly 
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uneasy in her consciousness, that Charley’s flushed, boyish face was very 
near her, as he lounged on the low chair by her side, with his head 
thrown carelessly back. He smiled, sat up, and drew in his long legs 
when Mr. Lauriston approached, but Rachel would not stir. Effie came 
to fetch her brother to sing a duet with her, and there was a little debate 
at the piano as to which it should be, out of two that she had chosen. 

Mr. Lauriston took a chair close by, not the one which Charley had 
vacated, but one that placed him more on a level with Rachel, and in 
such a position that his eyes met hers without an effort. “So you went 
hunting for wild flowers to-day?” he began, saying the first thing that 
came into his head. 

“Yes,” she answered with a smile. ‘There was one place where the 
yellow iris grew beautifully.” 

“ Why didn’t Eastwood take you into the park? You would have 
found plenty there without tiring yourselves.” 

“Into your park, do you mean, Mr. Lauriston ?” 

He inclined his head slightly, but added almost immediately, “ J/y 
park is the park here, Miss Conway ; Redlands people recognise no other.” 

“T beg your pardon. I’m not one of the Redlands people, you see, 
and I didn’t understand.” 

“T’m afraid it is the other way, and that you understand too much 
of the outside world to be properly impressed by the importance of 
Redlands.” 

“ But I know your house is very important, Mr. Lauriston, and I 
have seen it. Mr. Eastwood pointed it out to me from the top of the 
hill yesterday evening.” 

“ Do you call that seeing my house? How can you expect it to be 
impressive when you look down on it from such a distance? There is a 
county handbook—it was published forty or fifty years ago—in which 
Redlands Hall occupies quite a distinguished place.” 

“ And what does the county handbook say?” 

“ T think I can recollect the precise words,” said Mr. Lauriston, after 
a moment's consideration. “It says, ‘This mansion is an elegant 
modern building, occupying a pleasant and elevated site, and surrounded 
by grounds beautifully diversified by irregular swells, and judiciously 
embellished with plantations of forest trees.’ Now, Miss Conway ? 
There is some more, but surely that must be enough.” 

“Quite enough—what can I say, Mr. Lauriston? May I congratu- 
late you on possessing this elegant place 1” 

“The handbook adds, Miss Conway, that it well repays a visit. 
And you climb a hill ever so far away, and consider that you have seen 
it at a glance! I won’t say anything about the irregular swells; they 
have a slightly ambiguous sound now-a-days, I admit. But don’t you 
take any interest in judiciously-planted forest trees?” 

He stopped abruptly, and looked across at the piano as Effie began 
to sing. Rachel, leaning back, with her hands lying idly in her lap, 
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glanced at him once or twice from beneath her drooping eyelids, and 
wondered what he thought of song and singers. He rose when it was 
over, and thanked them. “ You used to sing to me a long while ago,” 
he said to Effie. ‘I remember once, when you came to see me, we had 
‘ Little Bo-peep.’” 

“Oh, I remember that! And you picked me some flowers, Mr. 
Lauriston.” 

“That's very touching,” he said; “I remember the song, and you 
remember the bouquet with which [ applauded it. I’m sorry the flowers 
are not quite so close at hand to-night.” 

“ But you used to sing too, and play—TI recollect your playing,” said 
Mrs. Eastwood. : 

“T very seldom sing,” he answered. “TI play a little now and then.” 

‘Play something to us now,” Effie exclaimed. 

He sat down without a word, glanced quickly round the room, and 
began. Mrs. Eastwood took up her knitting, Fanny turned the leaves 
of the nearest book, and Kffie, catching a glimpse of herself in a mirror, 
gazed at the pretty little figure in a pale blue dress, while her hand stole 
softly upward to push the straying rings of hair from her forehead. Miss 
Conway, heeding nothing but the music, turned towards Mr. Lauriston 
with brightening eyes, and lips half parted in a smile. He was playing 
a quaint, light, old-fashioned tune, which seemed to call again to shadowy 
life the courtly beaux and belles of some forgotten ball-room. To Rachel’s 
ear there were thin, faint notes of sadness in it, because the dancers had 
so long ago grown weary, and the sprightly measure had a lonely sound, 
having wandered onward into these later years where their feet could 
not follow it. They were all dead and gone, and their music was sound- 
ing still, under Mr. Lauriston’s slim fingers. To some such tune as this 
might his young wife have danced, masquerading as an Arcadian shep- 
herdess, as Charley saw her in her picture. Rachel’s thoughts turned 
vaguely to that beautiful woman who was now only a shadow lingering 
on the outskirts of Mr. Lauriston’s life. Did he love her passionately 
two years before ?—had his leisurely speech been quickened to eager 
earnestness for her !—did she know the meaning of those doubtful smiles 
and glances which puzzled Rachel? The music came back again and yet 
again, as if it mocked her questions with an ever-recurring answer which 
she could not understand, and Mr. Lauriston turned his head and 
looked at her for a moment as he played. Her eyes fell before his, and 
followed the white hands passing deftly over the keys, while the candle- 
light flashed on his ring. It seemed to her as if she lost all reckoning of 
the time during which those busy fingers moved, insisting clearly on the 
silvery notes which marked the pulses of the dance. But all at once 
they slackened, glided through some lingering cadences, paused, and Mr. 
Lauriston rose from the piano. ‘ Where did you pick that jolly old 
thing up? It is old, isn’t it?” said Eastwood, breaking through the polite 
chorus of “Thank you!” which came as readily as a response in church. 
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“ Yes, it’s old—I have known it a long while,” Mr. Lauriston 
replied. Miss Conway would have liked to ask him whether he had 
dariced to it a century or so before, and learned its meaning so. 

“T like it!” said Charley energetically. “It’s quite new to me.” 

“Very pretty,” Mrs. Eastwood chimed in, looking wp from her knit- 
ting. “So lively and sparkling, and, if I may say so, Mr. Lauriston, 
very beautifully played.” 

He acknowledged the compliment with a smile and a little bow, and 
crossed over to where she sat, remaining there during a song of Miss 
Conway’s. But after a few minutes, when the others were at the piano 
again, he came back, and, pausing by Rachel’s side, said softly, “ Mrs. 
Eastwood has been promising and vowing in your name.” 

“Tn mine?” 

“ Yours was includel. I shall be out to-morrow morning, I have 
to see some of my tenants, and I leave Redlands on Friday, so that I 
have very little time. But Mrs. Eastwood has been kind enough to 
promise for you all, that you will come and dine with me to-morrow 
evening. I-hope you consider yourself bound ?” 

“ Certainly,” she answered with a smile. “I shall like to be intro- 
duced to the elegant modern mansion. And then,” she hesitated a 
little, “ then I hope you will play to us again, Mr. Lauriston. I liked 
that very much.” 

“Ah!” he said, “I thought I had been fortunate enough to choose 
something that pleased you. Miss Conway, if I may ask the question, 
how came you to know these good friends of ours ?” 

“We were at school together. Of course I was a big girl when Effie 
was one of the little ones.” 

“A school-girl friendship—I see,” he said. Both words and tone 
were harmless enough, and yet Miss Conway suspected something of 
contempt underlying them. She had an uneasy feeling that Mr. 
Lauriston must look down on the Eastwoods, and was defiantly inclined 
to identify herself with them. “It began with a school-girl friendship,” 
she said. 

* And has gone on to something more. Eastwood has a good voice, 
hasn’t he?” Mr. Lauriston remarked after a pause. Rachel assented 
warmly, though she had never been so keenly aware of every defect in 
Charley’s performance. 

That night, as the girls went up to bed, they talked of their visitor. 
“ Effie,” said Rachel doubtfully, “tell me, when you were little, were 
you really fond of Mr. Lauriston ?” 

“Why, yes, of course I was,” said Effie. “He used to take me on 
his knee, and he was always giving me things, you know. And he never 
took any notice of Fanny.” 

Rachel smiled. Effie’s feelings, though truthfully expressed, threw 
very little light upon her own 
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Senancour, the author of Obermann, was born in Paris in the year 
1770. His parents were in comfortable circumstances and able to give 
him a good education. He showed considerable precocity in his studies. 
When only seven years of age, he is said to have astonished his friends 
by his knowledge of geography and works of travel. This habit of 
study was connected with the want of bodily vigour which precluded 
him from the active employments of youth. He seems to have suffered 
from muscular weakness in the arms. In an interesting passage in 
Obermann, which may be pretty safely taken as autobiographical, he 
lets us see himself at this time. When fourteen he was taken by his 
parents to Fontainebleau. “After a childhood,” he writes, “passed in 
the house, inactive and tedious, if I felt myself a man in certain respects 
I was a child in many others. Embarrassed, uncertain, glimpsing every 
possibility, yet knowing nothing ; a stranger to that which surrounded 
me, I had no decided characteristic beside that of being restless and 
unhappy.” On this visit he felt the attractions of the vast forest, and 
he recalls the impression that it was the only place he had ever wished to 
revisit. The following year he did revisit it, and now the far-reaching 
mysterious vistas of his forest-world drew him irresistibly. ‘I eagerly 
traversed these solitudes; I purposely went astray in them, content 
when I had lost every trace of my course, and could not perceive any 
frequented path. When I reached the outskirts of the forest, I saw 
with pain those vast naked plains and those steeples in the distance. 
I returned at once, I dived into the thickest part of the wood; and 
when I found a region bare of treés and shut in on all sides, where I 
could see nothing but sand and juniper trees, I had a feeling of peace, of 
liberty, of wild joy—the power of nature felt for the first time in the 
age which is easily made happy. Nevertheless, 1 was not gay; though 
almost happy, I only had the agitation of well-being. I fatigued myself 
while enjoying, and I always returned sad.” 

Such a nature was a soil well fitted for the seed of Rousseau’s 
visionary ideas of a return to primitive life, and when only a lad he 
ardently entered into Rousseau’s dream. When nineteen years old, he 
declined to go to the Séminaire de Saint Sulpice, where his father wished 
him to carry on his studies, and resolved, apparently with the conni- 
vance of his mother, to leave Paris for some quiet retreat in Switzerland. 
By a curious coincidence this synchronised with the time at which 
René, another disciple of Rousseau, exchanged society for solitude. 
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During the first part of his stay in Switzerland, he busied himself 
with painting, and did not attempt to write. He went to live with a 
family in Fribourg, and managed at the unripe age of twenty to get 
entangled in a marriage with the daughter of the house. He tells us in 
some notes about himself, which Sainte-Beuve has discovered, that his 
physical helplessness was the cause of his marrying. If, as Sainte- 
Beuve thinks, his experience is shadowed forth in that of Fonsalbe, 
narrated towards the end of Olbermann, we may take it that the union 
was entered on in haste and repented at leisure. Troubles now fell 
thickly on our young wanderer. The Revolution pronounced him 
suspect, and in consequence of this he lost the fortune to which he was 
heir. The Swiss Government, moreover, deprived him of the property 
which should have come to him through his wife. Two children were 
born to him. Then his wife succumbed to a long illness and died ; and 
finally he appears to have been deprived of the custody of his children. 

After a youth which, as he tells us, was full of trouble, Senancour 
took to writing. His first work, Réveries sur la Nature primitive de 
Vhomme, was published in 1799, It is clearly the work of a youthful 
rebel against society. It inveighs eloquently against the evils of social 
institutions, and grows bitter in its denunciations of Christianity, and 
religion in general. It betrays, too, a youthful confidence in prescribing 
remedies for social disease, exhorting men to carry out the teachings of 
the Stoics and of Rousseau combined, and so to rid themselves of the 
burden of modern existence. Owing to the din of the Revolution, this 
pagan gospel found no ears capable of listening; yet the young teacher 
went on undaunted. In 1804, there appeared his best-known work, 
Obermann, of which more will be said presently. Here it is enough to 
mention that it shows a softening of young rebelliousness, and a toning 
down of young assurance. The writer no longer prescribes for society 
with the old self-confidence. He appears less as a teacher of others and 
a social reformer than as an observer of his own nature and experience, 
and as an alleviator of the evils of his individual life. 

We need not follow the author very closely through the rest of his 
life. At the Restoration (1814) he returned to Paris, and mixed in 
journalism. Among other publications which come from his pen, the 
most noteworthy is Libres Méditations d'un solitaire inconnu, which 
shows little of the early spirit of revolt against society, and is marked 
by a calm and more conciliatory tone. He died in 1846 after a long 
and painful illness. 

Obermann is in appearance a number of letters addressed by a 
solitary, who is most of his time in Switzerland, to an unnamed friend. 
The dates and references give an air of reality to the correspondence. 
It is known, moreover, that there is a general agreement between the 
events narrated and the facts of Senancour’s life.. Yet the agreement 
fails in certain respects, the author seeming to have wished to conceal 
his personality. This fact, together with the absence of all knowledge 
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respecting the recipient of the letters, and an allusion or two to a public, 
seems to shut us up to the conclusion that the solitary chose the form 
of letter as the most appropriate for his purpose. And we may at once 
recognise this appropriateness. It serves as the natural prose vehicle 
for the outpourings of personal feeling, the confession. of personal experi- 
ence, which make up the chief part of the subject-matter. It is possible, 
indeed, that the writer was able to realise at the moment of writing 
that he was addressing some individual friend. At least, this idea natu- 
rally occurs to one when reading passages like the following: “If I 
were absolutely alone, these moments of restlessness would be intoler- 
able; but I write, and it seems as if the task of expressing to you what 
I experience were a distraction which lightens the sense of it. 'To whom 
could I open myself up then? What other would bear the wearisome 
chatterings of a gloomy madman, of so futile a sensitiveness? It is 
my one pleasure to tell you what I can only tell to you, what I would 
not say to any other, what others would not understand.” 

It may be added that the epistolary form very well suits the intellect 
and habits of the writer. His is not a logical intellect, braced to follow 
out ideas to their remote conclusions. Thought with him is apt to be 
wandering and desultory, being ever swayed by changing currents of 
emotion. And this light discursive kind of reflection is just what we 
look for in the composition of a letter. Obermann gives us, then, just 
what the letters of a recluse to a sympathetic friend might be expected 
to give. They present in broad outline the few external incidents of the 
quietly flowing life ; they paint its natural surroundings ; they afford 
glimpses of its daily round of occupations; and lastly they record its 
strange inner experience, the mixed feelings, the yearnings, the dreamy 
musings which make up the chief part of the solitary’s life. 

It is not difficult to account for the fascination which the book has 
exercised on the few. There is a tone of sincerity in this long personal 
disclosure which arrests the attention. We feel that the writer is laying 
bare his very soul to our gaze. And what a soul is here laid bare! 
What a strange spiritual experience, this succession of momentary 
upheavings of aspiration and long swoonings of despair downwards to its 
deepest depths! Under all the wondrous pictures of nature, the vivid 
descriptions of mountain heights with their awful stillness and vastness 
of outlook, under all the reflections on man and the previsions of a 
happier destiny awaiting him afar off, there betrays itself the sensitive 
stricken soul of the writer with its fugitive flush of warm life, and its 
abiding cold pallor :— 

Yet through the hum of torrent lone, 
And brooding mountain-bee, 


There sobs I know not what ground-tone 
Of human agony! 


Such a revelation, while fitted to hcld spell-bound the few, is not exactly 
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what the many run after. For, as is well said by the writer from whom 
I have just borrowed,— 
Some secrets may the poet tell, 
For the world loves new ways; 
To tell too deep ones is not well— 
It knows not what it says. 

The characteristic charm of Obermann belongs to it as a whole. 
There is hardly any prose work of which it would be more difficult to 
give an impression by description and quotation. To enjoy the book, it 
is necessary to steep the mind awhile in the “air of languor, cold, and 
death” which brooded over the writer’s soul. One must enter by an 
effort of imaginative sympathy into this unfamiliar remote type of 
experience. Not only so, the very form of the composition is essential 
to the delight. The reader must listen to the wandering melody of the 
writer’s story, with its long quest of the repose of harmony through a 
tangle of dissonance ; its unexpected yet never violent change of theme 
and of key ; its many gradations of force from those occasional notes of 
bitter despair which have something of the violence of passion to those 
soft passages which express a perfect subsidence of emotion and a 
drowsy languor which seem like the oncoming of a spiritual stupor. 
This being so, I cannot hope to do more here than excite in the reader’s 
mind a measure of curiosity with respect to a book which is still com- 
paratively unknown. 

Obermann’s burden is that of despair. He looks out over the world 
and recognises that it is a world in which he has no part, or, to use his 
own words, that he does not really live but merely “looks at life.” He 
looks into his own heart and detects the source of this incapacity to live. 

This regretting of life, this sad renunciation of the world, may spring 
from different causes. The actual conflict with things may have been too 
painful owing to a weak organisation, as in Leopardi’s case; or to the 
presence of some insuperable obstacle to the gratification of a ruling 
passion, as in Werther’s; or to a slow and painful process of disillusion, 
as in that of Wordsworth’s Solitary. Or the despair may be the outcome 
not of positive pain and disappointment, but of a sense of want or of nega- 
tion. And here we may follow George Sand and distinguish the suffering 
of René, which has its roots in a consciousness of high faculty unsupported 
by effective purpose, from that of Obermann, which arises from a dis- 
tinct sense of incompleteness of power. Obermann abandons himself to 
grief because he is keenly conscious of wanting the most essential per- 
sonal and spiritual conditions of life, power to effect something, purpose 
to attempt something, and even desire to possess something. 

This consciousness of the want of desire is the characteristic note of 
Obermann’s mood. One may almost say that he makes desire the object 
of desire. His recurring complaint is ennui. Schopenhauer says that 
there are two poles of misery between which our life oscillates—that of 
positive disappointment, which follows desire and effort ; and that of the 
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burdensome sense of life, or ennui, which remains with us when we no 
longer desire. If Manfred represents one of the pessimist extremes, 
Obermann represents the other. ‘ Without desires,” he says in one place, 
“ what are we to make of life? Stupidly vegetate.” He is a prey to the 
fatigue which attends the possession of life without its effective im- 
pulses. The futility, the nothingness of such a vegetative existence con- 
tinually forces itself on his mind. “ Why,” he cries, “ vegetate a long time 
yet, useless to the world and fatiguing to myself? To satisfy the futile 
instinct of life! in order to breathe and advance in years! to awake 
bitterly when everything rests, and seek darkness when the earth is 
blooming ! to have nothing but the want of desire, and to know only the 
dream of existence! to remain displaced, isolated on the scene of human 
affliction, when no one is happy through me, when I have only the idea 
of the réle of a man! to cling to a dead life, a spiritless slave whom life 
repulses and who attaches himself to its shadow, greedy of existence, as 
if real life were left him, and wishing to exist miserably for want of the 
courage to exist no longer!” 

Obermann is far from that stage of perfect quietism in which the 
allurements of life have faded away from the vision. He is consciously 
tearing himself away from the world: he suffers through a long wrench 
from the beguilements of life :— 

A wounded human spirit turns 

Here on its bed of pain. 
And this suffering is connected with his richly-endowed poetic nature. 
He possessed in-a high degree those passive sensibilities which seem to 
promise fulness and multiformity of enjoyment. Sights, sounds, and 
odours were charged for his mind with profoundest meanings, and 
stimulated his imagination to fashion ravishing forms of beauty and 
happiness. The charm of equal companionship, the warm solaces of a 
quiet, well-ordered home still appear to his vision in the misty distance. 
Yet, though he gazes on the lovely phantoms, he cannot approach and 
seize them, but is chained to the spot as by a moral paralysis. 

Obermann’s lament is thus a regret ; his monody is an elegy in which 
images of delight recur mingling their sweetness with the bitterness of 
loss. The sad dirge-like movement becomes now and again for a 
moment more rapid and more joyous as life beckons to him with her 
rosy fingers, wooing him back to her arms. Yet it is but for a moment, 
and then the spirit sinks again in a swoon-like movement downwards to 
its accustomed depth of despair :— 

“ Soft climates, beautiful nights, the sky at night, certain sounds, old 
recollections ; the time, the occasion ; nature beautiful and expressive, 
gentleness, affection, all has passed before me ; all calls me, and all aban- 
dons me. I am alone; the forces of my heart do not expand, they are in 
suspense. I am in the world, wandering, solitary in the midst of the 
crowd which is nothing to me ; as a man long since struck with deafness 
whose eager eye fixes itself on all those dumb beings who pass before him, 
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He sees everything, and everything is refused him ; he divines the sounds 
which he loves, he seeks them and does not hear them; he suffers the 
silence of all things in the midst of the noise of the world.” 

Among the allurements which life still holds out to him love seems 
to be the one which Obermann can least easily put away. He lingers 
fondly on the picture of married life sustained by mutual sympathy and 
graced by delicate courtesies. ‘The pleasures of confidence and inti- 
macy are great among friends; but animated and multiplied by all the 
details which are caused by the feeling of the difference of sex, these 
delicate pleasures have no longer any limits.” ‘ Do you believe,” he says 
elsewhere, “that a man who ends his life without having loved, has truly 
entered into the mysteries of life, that his heart is well known to him, 
and that the extent of his existence is unveiledto him? It seems to me 
that he has remained in something like a state of suspense, and that he 
has only seen from afar what the world might have been for him.” 

He looks on this as his own case. ‘The author’s marriage, as we have 
seen, brought him little of the happiness which he here extols. A nearer 
approach to an experience of love seems to be recorded in the reminis- 
cences of an incipient attachment to a Madame Del which recur in 
the Letters. When he accidentally meets her, or when he is reminded of 
her by her brother Fonsalbe, who shares his retreat towards the end, his 
thoughts linger tenderly about her image. Yet he soon dismisses the 
pleasing phantom from his brain, and tries to persuade himself that his 
sentiment comes far short of love. Here, again, the far-off gleam of 
happiness finds a way into the darkness of night. 

“This recollection was not love, since I did not find any consolation 
in it, or any nourishment ; it left me in the void, and it seemed to hold 
me there ; it gave me nothing, and it seemed to prevent my possessing 
anything. I remained thus without possessing either the happy intoxi- 
cation which love sustains, or that better and pleasurable melancholy 
with which our hearts like to consume themselves when still filled with 
an unhappy love.” 

Obermann is deeply convinced that: there is no escape from his con- 
dition of lassitude and sad regret. It is not the present only that is 
darkened with the shadow of despair ; the whole of his past shows the 
same gloomy hue. The references to his youth, its want of the customary 
joys, its freedom from the usual illusory hopes, are full of pathos. In going 
back to his early youth, he tells us, he still finds the “fancy of a melan- 
choly heart which has never had a real childhood, and which attached 
itself to strong emotions and extraordinary things before it had decided 
whether it would like games or not.” And again: “ Here is my twenty- 
seventh year: the beautiful days have passed, and I have not even seen 
them. Unhappy during the years of happiness, what shall I expect from 
other years? I have spent in emptiness and ennui the happy season of 
confidence and hope. Everywhere repressed, suffering, the heart empty 
and broken, I reached, when still young, the regrets of old age.” 

8—5 
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And in looking onwards he is certain that his suffering will not 
diminish. He meets the proffered consolations of his imaginary friend, 
as Job met those of his acquaintance. “ Wait, I shall be told; moral 
evil exhausts itself even by its duration: wait, times will change, and 
you will be satisfied ; or if they remain as they are you yourself will be 
changed. In using the present, such as it is, you will have dulled the too 
impetuous presentiment of a better future ; and when you have tolerated 
life, it will become good to your more tranquil heart—a passion ceases, 
a loss is forgotten, a misfortune is repaired: I have no passions, I de- 
plore neither loss nor misfortune, nothing which can cease, which can be 
forgotten, which can be repaired. A new passion may divert from 
another which is growing old ; but where shall I find nourishment for 
my heart, when it shall have lost the thirst which consumes it? It de- 
sires everything, it wishes everything, it contains everything. What 
shall I put in the place of that infinite which my thought requires? Re- 
grets are forgotten, other possessions efface them; but what possessions 
can cheat universal regrets?” And again: “ During the storm hope 
maintains itself, and you stand up against the danger because it may 
have an end; but if the calm itself fatigues you, what do you hope for 
then ?” 

Life is to him an unreal phantom, the shadow of a reality, a thing 
without aim or reason which must disappear like other futilities in the 
great shadow-spectacle which we call the world. I quote a passage in 
the original in which this falling away of the soul from things as un- 
real, this conscious lapse into nothingness, seems to be expressed in the 
very drowsy rhythm of the language. 

“ Que nous restera-t-il dans cet abandon de la vie, seule destinée qui 
nous soit commune? Quand tout échappe jusqu’aux réves de nos dé- 
sirs ; quand le songe de I’aimable et de l’honnéte vieillit lui-méme dans 
notre pensée incertaine ; quand l’harmonie, dans sa grace idéale, descend 
des lieux célestes, s’approche de la terre, et se trouve enveloppée de brumes, 
de ténébres ; quand rien ne subsiste de nos affections, de nos éspérances ; 
quand nous passons nous-mémes avec la fuite invariable de choses, et 
dans l’inévitable instabilité du monde! mes amis, mes seuls amis, elle que 
j'ai perdue, vous qui vivez loin de moi, vous qui seuls me donnez encore 
le sentiment de la vie! que nous restera-t-il, et que sommes-nous ?” 

Yet while the burden of Obermann’s song is thus a sad one, he is by 
no means disposed to exaggerate his misery. On the contrary, with 
what looks like a touch of unconscious inconsistency, he is concerned to 
make out that his state must be distinguished from unhappiness. It is 
a negative rather than a positive condition. “ Others,” he says, “are 
much more unhappy than I, but I doubt if there were ever a man less 
happy.” Not only so; in other places he teaches that his state of -moral 
indifference, in which the impulses of will slumber, and no eager longing 
brings conflict into the soul, is one of which the writer is in a measure 
prond. He sneaks of it after the manner of Schopenhauer as something 
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which it is much to have reached,* as something the consciousness of 
which brings even a positive satisfaction. At other times again, with 
more palpable inconsistency, he talks of the sweet pleasure of his suffer- 
ing condition. ‘“ Whence,” he exclaims, ‘‘ comes to man the most lasting 
of the enjoyments of his heart ? that pleasure of melancholy, this charm 
full of secrets, which makes him live on his griefs, and love himself still 
in the consciousness of his ruin?” He enjoys, he says elsewhere, without 
being happy ; for enjoyment is not the same thing as happiness, just as 
suffering is different from unhappiness. There is a deep sincerity about 
Obermann which marks him off from the ordinary pessimist. He does 
not want to pose as the martyr of martyrs, nor does he even claim to be 
a martyr pure and simple. His honesty shows itself, no doubt, at the 
expense of his consistency, but we ought not to look for consistency in a 
writer who openly confesses to be the subject of the passing mood, and 
who has expressly warned us against expecting logical connectedness in 
his writings. 

Obermann’s nature retains a sound and healthy core beneath all its 
surface disease. His suffering never extinguishes the deeply rooted in- 
stincts of man. In the very act of putting away happiness as a phan- 
tom, a kind of will-o’-the-wisp, which can never be grasped, he seeks to fill 
up his life with quiet solaces. In his lonesome retreat he finds his inte- 
rests—natural objects to contemplate, homely plans to make and carry 
out, a rough but sincere type of human nature to understand and aid, and 
many 2 difficult problem to ponder. 

Our author is a curious illustration of the combination of qualities 
which make up the Solitary. On the one hand, he is, as we have seen, 
bound by a kind of moral lethargy. He sees the allurements of life, but 
without actively desiring them. Yet he lets us see plainly that he has 
energy enough when a sufficient stimulus presents itself. He needed to 
be roused to exert himself by some pressing external difficulty or obstacle. 
In his seventh Letter he describes an ascent of the Dent du Midi, which 
he made alone, having sent his guide back, and relieved himself of watch, 
money, and most of his clothes. And he tells us that he felt his “ being 
expand, delivered thus alone to obstacles and dangers of a difficult nature.” 
And in another place (Letter xcl.) he narrates an adventure of still 
greater hazard, and thus winds up : “The two hours of my life when I was 
the most animated, the least discontented with myself, the least removed 
from the intoxication of happiness, were those in which, penetrated with 
cold, worn out with efforts, consumed with want, thrust sometimes from 
precipice to precipice before perceiving them, and only escaping alive 
with surprise, I kept ever saying to myself, and I spoke simply in my 
pride without witness, ‘ For this one minute more I will that which I 
ought, and I do that which I will.’” 





* In two passages, pp. 205, 272, he shows that this calm is occasionally disturbed 
by sudden unexpected revivals of impulse. 
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A measure of this surprising energy, called forth by a critical posi- 
tion among precipices and torrents, was evoked by the daily necessities 
of the solitary condition. Obermann displays something of the industry, 
practical insight, and inventive resource of Robinson Crusoe, in arranging 
the details of his simple life. Although he is renouncing the world in a 
sense, he means to make the most of what he retains. Itis by no means 
a matter of indifference to him where he lives. He chooses a valley for 
his seclusion where his own language is spoken, which, moreover, “ offers 
a pasturage isolated, but easily accessible, is of a somewhat mild climate, 
well situated, traversed by a stream, and from which one may hear 
either the fall of a torrent, or the waves of a lake.” He shows the 
same thoughtfulness in constructing his house, in laying out his grounds, 
in selecting the kinds of produce to be cultivated in them. Thus he will 
not have vines planted because they demand painful labour, and he likes 
to see men occupied, but not swelking and moiling, and because their 
produce is too uncertain, too irregular for one “ who likes to know what 
he has and what he can do.” All this arrangement evidently gives him a 
good deal of quiet enjoyment &@ son insu. He describes his hermitage, 
just as Crusoe describes his hut, with a certain complacency. His keen 
sense of order, which makes itself felt throughout the work, lends a 
special interest to all this planning and arranging. He has the satis- 
faction of surrounding himself by an orderliness of his own invention. 

The passages of the Letters in which he describes the construction 
of his dwelling, the quiet activities of his life, his simple habits with 
respect to eating, drinking, sleeping, &c., are a pleasant relief to the ear, 
after the long strains of lamentation. The reader feels that a man who 
is interested in all the little details of his house and garden, to whom it 
isa matter of importance to regulate his habits of tea and wine-drinking 
with a view to sound sleeping, has preserved something of the common 
instincts of his species. He has, it is plain, not completely narcotised 
the * will to live.” Indeed, one can hardly help being gently amused 
at the idea of a Solitary who imagines himself to have renounced hap- 
piness, taking so much trouble to make the place in which the renun- 
ciation is to be carried out, comfortable, and even delightful, with its 
pleasant outlook, and its tinkling fountain set against the deep roar of 
the distant cataract. 

A still more valuable element of relief in Obermann’s monody is the 
presence of so much fine description of Nature. If he did not, like 
Shelley’s Alastor, go into seclusion for the express purpose of con- 
templating the universe, this contemplation served very materially to 
solace him in his retirement.* He looked on the scenery about him 
with the eye of an artist and with the imagination. ofa poet. He appears 
to have had no special interest in her living forms except as beautiful 
or poetically suggestive ; and he was, in general, destitute of scientific 





* There is a curious passage in which he rejects the idea of travel. He does not 
want to see many places, but only to have seen them. 
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curiosity. Thus throughout his Letters the problem how these stupendous 
Alpine forms arose, never presents itselftohim. Hn revanche, his artistic 
and poetic insight was keen and true; and his Letters preserve a singularly 
clear impression of the effect of Alpine scenery on a refined sensibility. 

Obermann selected Switzerland as a resort because it was “ the single 
country in Europe in which, with a tolerably favourable climate, are to 
be found the severe beauties of natural sites.” There seems, moreover, 
to have been a peculiar affinity between his mind and mountain scenery. 
The wide plain fatigued him with its monotony. The scenery of valley, 
lake, and towering peak offered more stimulus to his eye and imagina- 
tion. A slight change of altitude alters the world in these places, 
hiding, revealing, and transforming. And then “ the changes, more 
sudden and grand than in the plains,” due to passing storms, to the 
progress of the seasons, were grateful to his mind. “ An irregular, 
stormy, and uncertain climate becomes necessary to our unrest.” To 
this must be added that our Solitary, like Manfred and his other brethren, 
was keenly susceptible of that effect of perfect solitude which is only 
obtained at a great elevation; where one seems to be transported into 
mid-space, and where the lifeless and dreary character of the surround- 
ings, void of the note of bird, void of the passing bee or butterfly, void 
even of the lower life of shrub and grass, strikes home on the heart a 
chill yet bracing sense of being cut off from the living world. 

The value of nature to the wounded heart of man is, that it takes 
the thoughts away from the consuming grief, absorbing the spirit in 
the sense of a larger impersonal existence. Obermann feels this salutary 
effect, but not always. Sometimes, indeed, so far from distracting. his 
thoughts, the objects about him seem directly to image and express them. 
Such an image he finds in “ the fir placed by chance on the border of 
the marsh. It lifted itself, wild, strong, and proud, as the tree of the 
thick forests : energy too vain! The roots are soaked in a foul water, 
they plunge into the unclean mud; the trunk grows weak and fatigued ; _ 
the summit, bent by the damp winds, bows down despondingly ; the 
fruits, sparse and poor, fall into the mire, and are lost there, useless. 
Languishing, ill-shapen, yellowed, grown old before the time, and already 
leaning towards the swamp, it seems to crave for the storm which is to 
overturn it: its life has ceased long before its fall.” 

Even when his own suffering condition is not thus distinctly sym- 
bolised by some object in nature, it is now and again brought to his 
mind by the more indirect path of contrast. The sense of the want of 
permanence in human things, the frequent use of the word permanent, 
which Sainte-Beuve regards as one of his characteristics, is without 
doubt closely related to the fact that he was habitually confronted with 
the enduring work of Nature’s hands. On the other hand, the activity, 
life, and progress of nature bring home to him his own arrested ani- 
mation, his living death. ‘Spring comes for Nature, it comes not for 
me. The days of life woke all creatures: their uncontrollable fires 
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wearied me without reviving me: I became a stranger in the world of 
happiness. . . . The snows melt on the summits; the stormy clouds rise 
in the valley: unhappy that I am. The sky glows, the earth ripens ; 
the barren winter has remained in me. Soft glimmerings of the fading 
western glow ! great shadows of the abiding snows ! and that man should 
have only bitter pleasures when the torrent rolls afar in the universal 
silence, when the chalets are shut for the peace of night, when the moon 
climbs above Velan!” 

Sometimes, again, the very force of the beauty around him, instead 
of drawing him out of himself, drives him back to his old regrets. On 
one occasion, at midnight, seated near the lake amid the rustle of the 
pines, the murmur of the waves, and the rare note of the nightingale, 
nature appeared to him to be too beautiful. “ The peaceful harmony 
of things was too severe to my agitated heart. I thought of the spring, 
of the perishable world, and of the spring of my life. I saw these years 
which are passing dreary and barren.” ° 

Yet in general nature is quieting and soothing to our Solitary. The 
mountain world, with its vastnesses, its silences, its mysterious movements 
of light and shadow, acted as a sort of narcotic on his wounded heart. 
The impression of this world answered to his mood sufficiently to in- 
sinuate itself into his mind and take captive his sense without any feeling 
of shock. His feelings, when on the swnmit of the Dent du Midi, illus- 
trate this. “I could not give you a just conception of this new world, 
nor express the permanence of the mountains in a language belonging 
to the plains. The hours seemed to me at once more tranquil and more 
fruitful; and, as if the rolling of the stars had been retarded in the uni- 
versal calm, I found in the tardiness and the energy of my thoughts a 
succession which nothing precipitated, and which nevertheless outstripped 
its usual course. When I wished to estimate its duration I saw that the 
sun had not followed it; and I judged that the sum of existence was really 
more weighty and more barren in t.e commotion of inhabited countries. 
I saw that, in spite of the slowness of the visible movements, it is in the 
mountains, on their peaceful summits, that thought, less hurried, is truly 
active. . . . Before 1 was aware of it, mists rose from the glaciers and 
formed clouds under my feet. The glitter of the snow no longer tired 
my eyes, and the sky grew still gloomier and deeper. A fog covered the 
Alps ; an isolated peak or two rose out of this ocean of vapours ; fillets 
of shining snow, caught in the crevices of their uneven surface, made the 
granite blacker and more severe. The snowy dome of Mont Blanc lifted 
its immovable mass above this grey and mobile sea, these accumulated 
mists which the wind hollowed out and raised into immense billows. 
A black point appeared in their gulfs; it rose rapidly, it came straight 
to me; it was the mighty eagle of the Alps; his wings were damp, 
and his eye fierce. He sought his prey, but at the sight of a man he 
took to flight with a weird cry. He disappeared, plunging into. the 
clouds. This cry was repeated twenty times, but in sounds which were 
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sharp, without any duration, like to so many solitary cries in the uni- 
versal silence. Then all returned to an absolute stillness, as if sound 
itself had ceased to be, and the property of sonorous bodies had been 
effaced from the universe. Never can silence be known in the noisy 
valleys; only on the cold mountain peaks does there reign that motion- 
lessness, that solemn per wemeaies which no tongue will ever express, nor 
imagination ever reach unto.” 

A still closer approximation to self-absorption in the repose of nature 
is seen in the following passage, which gives us a picture that reminds 
one of Salvator Rosa or Claude :— 

“ Tmagine a plain of clear and white water. It is vast, but bounded; its 
form, oblong and somewhat round, stretches towards the winter sunset. 
Lofty summits, majestic chains enclose it on three sides. You are seated 
on the slope of the mountain above the northern strand, which the waves 
are ever leaving and re-covering. Behind yon perpendicular rocks, they 
reach to the region of the clouds ; the dreary north wind has never blown 
on this happy shore. To your left the mountains part; a quiet valley 
stretches into their depths; a torrent descends from the snowy peaks 
which enclose it, and when the morning sun appears among the frozen 
peaks or the mists, where the mountain rivers point out the chalets 
above the meadows which are still in shadow, it is the dream of a primi- 
tive earth—it is a monument of our ignored destinies. 

“The first moments of night are at hand, the hour]of repose and 
sublime sadness. ‘The valley is reeking ; it begins to disappear in the 
darkness. Towards the south the lake is in the night ; the rocks which 
enclose it are a dark belt under the frozen dome whiieks surrounds them, 
and which seems to hold in its rime the light of day. Its last fires yellow 
the numerous chestnuts on the wild rocks ; they pass in long rays under 
the lofty spires of the Alpine fir ; they embrown the mountains; they 
light up the snows ; they kindle the air; and the water, waveless, brilliant 
with light and blending with the sky, has grown boundless like this, and 
still more pure, more ethereal, more beautiful. Its calm astonishes, its 
clearness deceives; the aérial splendour which it repeats seems to pene- 
trate its depths ; and beneath the mountains, separated from the globe 
and as it were suspended in the air, you find at your feet the void of the 
heavens, and the immensity of the world. This is a moment of enthral- 
ment and of oblivion. You no longer know where the sky is, where the 
mountains are, nor on what you are yourself borne ; you no longer find 
any level, any horizon ; the ideas are changed, the sensations unfamiliar ; 
you have left the familiar life. And when the shades have covered 
this valley of water—when the eye discerns no longer objects or distances 
—when the evening breeze has lifted the waves—then towards the west 
the end of the lake alone remains lit up with a pale glimmer, while the 
rest of it that is surrounded by mountains is only an indistinguishable 
abyss; and in the midst of the darkness and the silence you hear, a 
thousand feet beneath you, the movement of the ever renewed waves, 
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which pass and cease not, which quiver on the sand in equal intervals, 
which are lost among the rocks, which break on the shore, and of which 
the sounds seem to echo in a long murmur in the invisible abyss.” 

One is tempted to linger over these strange dream-pictures, these 
nocturnes in which every feature contributes to the mood of melancholy 
calm which they induce. But I must pass on and say a word or two, in 
conclusion, respecting the mass of reflection which the letters contain. 
Obermann’s thoughts on human nature and life are, on the whole, much 
less interesting than his record of personal experience and his portrayals 
of the nature he had studied so well. They have something of the vague- 
ness which belongs to the man’s mind, and do not show a firm grasp of 
tangible realities. 

Much of this reflection is, of course, tinged with the pessimistic mood 
of the writer. There is a good deal of vague outcry against human life 
as a miserable sham and burlesque. And in these denunciations the evil 
appears to be regarded as inevitable, as a proof of the aimlessness of 
Nature, or even of some sinister intention on her part. ‘ You do not see,” 
he writes, “that this state of things in which an incident ruins the moral 
life, in which a single whim removes a thousand rules, and which you 
call the social edifice, is nothing but a mass of masqued miseries and 
illusory errors, and that you are children who fancy they have toys which 
cost a great deal because they are covered with gilded paper. You say 
quietly it is thus that the world is made. No doubt; and is not this a 
proof that we are nothing in the universe but burlesque figures which a 
charlatan moves, confronts one with another, walks about ... makes 
laugh, fight, weep, leap, in order to amuse—whom? I do not know.” 

All appearance of happiness, he elsewhere tells us with something of 
the grimness of Schopenhauer, is a make-believe. It is a mask put on 
before strangers :— 

“Tf all secrets were known, if we could see in the recesses of the 
heart the bitterness which is eating it away, all these contented men, 
these pleasant houses, these frivolous gatherings, would be no more than 
a crowd of unfortunates gnawing at the bit which chafes them, and 
eating the thick dregs of that cup of sorrows of which they will not see 
the bottom. They hide all their pains, they parade their false joys, 
they move about in order to make them flash before the jealous eyes 
which are always directed t> others. They so place themselves that the 
tear which remains in their eye may give it an apparent lustre, and be 
envied from afar as the expression of pleasure.” Nature, too, presents 
itself to him as a blunder. The presence of general laws does not 
convince him of any beneficent purpose. And even were it made out to 
him that the totality of living things is well provided for, this would be 
but a poor comfort for the individuals who are excluded from the 
providence. “These laws of the whole, this care for species, this 
contempt of individuals, this march of beings, is very hard for us who 
are the individuals.” 
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Yet amid these bitter, despairing tones there are heard more cheerful 
strains. Obermann shows in many passages of his Letters an unexpected 
capability of rising out of his own individual experience. He recognises 
that his case is a peculiar one, having a certain morbid character and even 
a ludicrous aspect. He does not make his own experience the measure of 
the common life, but surveys this with tranquil eye, seeing it as it is, and 
no longer as it appears through the coloured spectacles of the surveyor’s 
pessimistic mood. Add to this that he displays at these moments some- 
thing of that shrewd practical sense which stands him in such good 
stead in carving out alone the framework of his own life. 

In this calmer contemplative mood our author no longer ridicules 
the idea of happiness, but seriously discusses its conditions, and, oddly 
enough, is not at all disposed to be exacting as to these. In one place he 
specifies four conditions of contentment—“ much reason, health, some 
fortune, and a little of the good luck which consists in having fate on 
our side.” In another place he says that “he would need only two 
things—a fixed climate, and truthful men.” He sets a high value on 
wealth, combating again and again the stoical underestimate of its 
importance. In one place he throws himself so cordially into the 
common ways of men that he quite seriously discusses the advantages of 
town and country, and concludes that Paris, although he has turned his 
back on the city, is “the capital which combines the advantages of 
towns in the highest degree.” 

Our author not only displays an unexpected practical shrewdness in 
considering the external conditions of comfort and contentment; he 
manifests a keen and subtle insight into the internal or psychological 
conditions of pleasure. One might almost imagine that in some of the 
passages referred to it was an experienced Epicurean rather than a poor 
famishing Solitary who was speaking. “I said to myself that, pure 
pleasures are in a manner pleasures that one only makes trial of; that 
economy in enjoyments is the industry of happiness; that it is not 
sufficient that a pleasure be without regret or even without mixture of 
pain in order to be a pure pleasure ; that it is desirable, further, that one 
only take so much of it as is necessary for recognising its quality, for 
cherishing the hope of it, and that one should know how to reserve for 
other times its most seductive promises.” On the other hand, he sees 
the risks of over-calculation in enjoyment. “It is of the nature of plea- 
sure that it should be possessed with a kind of abandon and plenitude.” 

Of useful practical suggestion for the bettering of life Obermann has 
little to offer. He is still too fully possessed with the Rousseau fancy 
for primitive life to apply his mind seriously to the problems of social 
amelioration. The only approach to such practical counsel is to be 
found in his observations on marriage, a subject about which he has a 
good deal to say. His estimate of woman is a lofty one. He looks on 
marriage as it is, as tending to stunt her growth and to debaseher. And 
in the ideal pictures of married life to which reference has been made, he 
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goes as far as the most advanced defender of woman’s rights to-day in 
claiming for her equality of position and liberty. 

“ Ts there,” he asks, “a domestic custom more delightful than to be 
good and just in the eyes of a beloved woman; to do everything for her, 
and to exact nothing from her ; to expect from her that which is natural 
and fair, and to make no exclusive claim on her ; to render her estimable 
and to leave her to herself ; to sustain her, to advise her, to protect her, 
without governing her, without subjecting her, to make of her a friend 
who conceals nothing and who has nothing to conceal?” At the same 
time he sees that women themselves are often answerable for the failure 
of conjugal relations, and he puts his finger on the weak spots in their 
mental training, their want of that “ width of view which produces less 
egoism, less obstinacy of opinion, more good faith, an obliging delicacy, 
and a hundred means of conciliation.” Thus in every way he anticipates 
the latest ideas respecting woman’s function and destiny. 

These fragmentary thoughts, which never aspire to become carefully 
elaborated reasonings, are chiefly valuable as showing how, in spite of his 
anxiety to prove his complete severance from the aggregate human life, 
Obermann is still attached to it by hidden ligaments. Although he 
writes in one place in open revolt against society, claiming the perfect 
right of suicide, if ever this last resort of the wretched becomes necessary, 
he cherishes in his heart a remote interest in the large collective life 
from which he has shut himself out. The reader’s assurance of this 
attachment grows much stronger towards the close of the Letters, where 
the whole tone becomes more cheerful, approaching in some places a 
playful gaiety, and where the common human impulses of friendship, 
love, conviviality seem to be struggling into life again through the thick 
crust of apathy under which they have so long lain.* 

It is the sense of this distant attachment to the great human family 
which completes the reader’s interest in Obermann. In his far-off 
mountain hermitage his thoughts are still occupied with ourselves, our 
aims and our cares. We feel that the recluse is leaning tenderly towards 
us out of his mysterious dream-world, and we instinctively respond to 
the movement by straining the ear to catch his soft and unfamiliar tones, 


and to seize the clue to his mazy musings. 
J.S. 





* The companionship of Fonsalbe, who joins him in his retreat, may be said 
perhaps to prepare the way fer his return to society. 
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sh ap a 
Het ANobody lass,” 
A GUARDSMAN’S STORY. 


— ed 


I, 


Wuart construction is an officer to put on the order “ Let nobody 
pass?” 

To Lieutenant Archie McEwen, of the Guards, the order seemed 
plain enough. His Colonel had set him at the head of a staircase which 
was barred at top and bottom with silken ropes, and had said “ Vobody 
must pass here.” This was at Dublin Castle, and the Lord Lieutenant 
was giving a ball that night. Ireland was no quieter at the time than 
it usually is, and there had lately been rumours of plots and explosions. 
Officers were consequently on the strictest alert as to their duties, and 
it did not occur to Archie McEwen that there could be a tw~‘old in- 
terpretation of his Colonel’s order. “ Nobody must pass” ~~. iously 
meant that a passage must be allowed to nobody. 

So the handsome young Guardsman stood on the landing, where, being 
alone, in full view of the guests who were sweeping through the 
vestibule below to a broader staircase on his left, he cut a gallant figure. 
He wore his bearskin, his gold sash and belt; and he held his drawn 
sword with its beautiful damasquined blade carelessly in hand. Behind 
him were some folding doors wide open, which gave access to a large 
room brilliantly lit, intended, he supposed, as a resting chamber for his 
Excellency’s more distinguished guests. As he mounted his guard 
McEwen received many nods and smiles from ladies of his acquaintance 
passing below, and some pointing with their fans to the staircase, arched 
their eyebrows, and inquired by this pantomime whether they could 
ascend and shorten their distance to the ball-room. But McEwen had 
to shake his head laughing. At last the stately Countess of Bellair ap- 
peared, with those. lovely girls of hers, the Lady Flora and the 
Lady Amabel. Archie had often danced with the Lady Amabel, and 
there had been some little flirtations between them which had not left 
the Guardsman quite heart-whole. Her young ladyship now gave him 
a pretty nod, which he was going to return, when, to his confusion, he 
saw Lady Bellair coolly duck under the silk rope at the foot of the stair- 
case and beckon her daughters to follow her. 

Lady Bellair was a sister of the Lord Lieutenant’s wife and it was 
evident that she must rank among the most privileged guests. What 
was McEwen to do? 
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“T am afraid, Lady Bellair, there is no admittance this way,” he 
said very deferentially, and standing aside, so as not even to seem as 
though he barred her progress. 

“Oh, the order does not apply to me, Mr. McEwen,” answered her 
ladyship good-naturedly. “It was only given so as to prevent the mob 
of people from crushing through the private rooms,” and so saying Lady 
Bellair quietly unhooked the rope at the top of the staircase and swept 
on with her daughters. 

“* What a dragon you are!” whispered Lady Amabel in the Guards- 
man’s ear as she passed by. 

Unhappy young Scot! The ladies had scarcely gone when he per- 
ceived the awkward position in which they had placed him. Many 
people had seen them pass. Somebody unhooked the rope downstairs, 
and a whole throng now ascended the steps, having at their head a 
gentleman in Windsor uniform, attended by another in Court dress. 

“Confound it, that’s the Chief Secretary,” muttered Archie to him- 
self; but this time he stood his ground, whilst he said politely, “I am 
sorry I cannot admit you this way.” 

“But Lady Bellair has just passed,” answered the statesman 
astonished. 

*‘ Her ladyship was an exception.” 

“T should think I ought to be an exception, too?” suggested the 
Chief Secretary with a shy smile ; but Mr. McEwen remained firm ; and 
this displeased the right honourable gentleman. He wasa Parliamentary 
politician who knew little of military ways ; and having lately risen to 
office had an exaggerated estimate of his own dignity. Turning round 
he saw one of the Lord Lieutenant’s A. D. C.’s at the foot of the stair- 
case and signed to him to come up. The A. D. C. hastened, and told 
McEwen that he could let the Chief Secretary pass. But the young 
Scot, excitable after the manner of his countrymen, reminded him rather 
bluntly that he had no business to give orders. 

“Get me a written order from my Colonel, or else let the Colonel 
come and relieve me,” he answered. “Otherwise, you know I can let 
nobody pass. You, as a brother officer, ought to uphold me in this.” 

The better disposed persons had already turned their backs to go 
down ; but one of those ill-bred fools who creep in everywhere and who 
are always anxious to signalise themselves by misbehaviour, thought to 
“‘show off” before some ladies who were with him by leading a rush 
who should force their way past the Guardsman. He was a florid 
barrister with big whiskers, and cried facetiously, “ Up Guards, and at 
’em;” while he threw down the rope, and charged across the landing 
with a girl on his arm. But in one bound McEwen had reached the 
door, and barred it by stretching out his sword. 

The sight of the glittering steel had its effect on the snob, who 
stopped, but cried out, “Come, sir, I don’t suppose you've received 
orders to cut down his Excellency’s guests with your sabre,” 
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“T am ashamed of you, sir,” replied McEwen, who had flushed 
scarlet. “ You know I am buta soldier executing my orders. I request 
you to go downstairs this instant.” 

After that the staircase was promptly cleared, many iadies declaring, 
as they went, that, after all, the young Guardsman had been placed in a 
very trying position and had behaved remarkably well. But soon after- 
wards the rumour of what had occurred, amplified and distorted by the 
blatherings of the man with the whiskers, reached the ears of McEwen’s 
Colonel, and that worthy hurried to give his lieutenant a setting down. 

This Colonel was not a good soldier, nor a good fellow. He was 
a time-serving courtier, a well-connected, stupid person, very conceited 
and vexatious in authority. He had never seen service, and would have 
been sure to blunder if sent into action. All his militaryism consisted 
in pipe-clay ; and in a pompous, half-screeching tone, which he used in 
addressing his subordinates, he now asked McEwen why the d—1 the 
latter had been making an ass of himself ? 

“ An ass of myself?” echoed Archie, colouring to the roots of his 
hair. “TI had your orders to let nobody pass, sir.” 

“ And you allowed Lady Bellair to go by. Since you disobeyed me 
to please yourself, you might have had the sense to conclude that my 
orders did not apply to the Chief Secretary.” 

“Lady Bellair is the Lord Lieutenant’s sister-in-law,” replied 
McEwen; “but I admit, sir, that I was wrong to let her pass. As for 
the Chief Secretary ——.” 

“ Well, what about the Chief Secretary? Don’t bandy words with 
me, sir. You have made yourself ridiculous, and me too. I relieve 
you of your duty. Go and dance—that’s all you're fit for. I'll puta 
sergeant here who will understand my orders better than you.” 

McEwen bowed without a word as he sheathed his sword; but he 
was not the man to stomach such a lecture from a Colonel whom he little 
respected. This affair of the guard was a slight matter in itself, but it 
formed the commencement of a hopeless misunderstanding between the 
pair. McEwen treated . his Colonel thenceforth with all the coldness 
compatible with subordination ; and the Colonel, who discharged his 
duties too ill to brook the presence of a subaltern alive to his faults, 
began to worry the Scotchman with petty annoyances. In consequence 
Archie McEwen soon applied for an exchange. It should have been 
granted as a matter of course, but the Colonel, pursuing his spite, con- 
trived to raise obstacles, and thereupon the young Guardsman threw up 
his commission in disgust. 

He was a younger son, however, and not over-rich, so that he did 
not know what to do with himself when he had left the service. 
Animated with the adventurous spirit of Scotchmen, he loved soldiering, 
and nothing but the unmannerly conduct of his Colonel could have made 
him forsake a profession in which he would have been pretty sure to 
acquire honour. But before long chance threw into his way an ‘un. 
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expected chance of buckling on the sword again. At a party in London 
McEwen met a Russian General, who knew his story and drew him on 
to talk about his wrongs. “ Why don’t you enter the Russian service ?” 
asked this foreigner. ‘Our two countries are not at war, and I trust 
never will be. But in any case you would never be required to bear 
arms against England.” 

“ But should I be admitted into the Russian army?” asked McEwen, 
recollecting that some of his ancestors had served in the Scottish Guard 
of the Kings of France. 

“Oh, I think there would be no difficulty about it,” replied the 
General. “We have many Germans amongst our officers, and a few 
French. A Scotchman would be welcome coming from the Queen of 
England’s Guards. Let me see; you held brevet rank as captain, did 
you not? and you are of noble blood?” 

“ My grandfather was an earl,” responded McEwen. 

“ And if your laws of succession were the same as ours you would 
be an earl too. All the sons of a count are with us counts. You 
will be gazetted as Count McEwen. Let me manage the matter for you.” 


Il. 


Archie McEwen did not say Yes to the Russian General’s proposal, 
but he did not say No. He gave the matter a few days’ thought and 
consulted his relatives. They advised him that it would be better he 
should spend the next ten years of his life, at least, in some profitable 
occupation than loitering as an idle man about town. They hinted that 
he might marry a wealthy Russian princess, which would be more 
sensible than dangling after Lady Amabel, who would never give her 
hand to a younger son. At the same time McEwen’s relations used all 
their interest in his favour, so that his passage into the Russian army 
might be effected under the most honourable conditions possible. Thus 
it happened that the valorous young Scot one day found himself enrolled 
as Captain Count Makuine, in the Grand-Duchess Paulina’s Cuirassier 
Guards, one of the finest regiments in the Russian service, and one 
which was always quartered near Court residences. 

It was about a year after he had received his commission—a year 
spent very agreeably—that Archie McEwen was one night told off on 
just such a service as he had had to perform at Dublin Castle. By this 
time he had perfected himself in French, and, by dint of daily lessons, 
had come to speak Russian tolerably well. There was a ball at the Winter 
Palace, and McEwen was posted in a passage leading to the Emperor's 
private apartments, with orders to let nobody pass on any account. 

Remembering the trouble that had befallen him in Ireland about an 
order of this kind, the young Captain asked his Colonel (who was a 
thorough soldier and gentleman) whether this order was to be construed 
literally. 
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“ Well, of course, if a member of the Imperial family presents him- 
self, you must let him go by,” answered the Colonel ; “but I do not 
think that is likely. The order is absolute, except for their Imperial 
Highnesses.” 

Accordingly, McEwen stood with the confidence of a man who has 
explicit instructions. He was habited in a white tunic, with gold 
epaulets and aiglets, white breeches, with knee boots and gold spurs, a 
silver breastplate with a double-headed golden eagle encrusted, and a 
silver helmet, with a gilt eagle perched with spread wings on the crest. 
Thus brilliantly accoutred, with a troop of men in the vestibule below to 
obey his behests, and with a lieutenant and cornet standing beside him 
in the corridor to give him support, our young Scotchman was in braver 
circumstance than when he had withstood the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in the Lord Lieutenant’s palace. And yet, though his stay in Russia had 
been a pleasant one, though his Muscovite comrades had treated him 
with that kindness and consideration which Russians can render extra- 
ordinarily charming when they please, Archie McEwen looked back 
with a passing regret on the days when he wore a red coat, and when 
his highest ambition was to win a smile from Lady Bellair’s sweet 
daughter Amabel. 

He was immersed in his recollections of “auld lang syne” when 
suddenly a tall officer, wearing a helmet, and muffled in an ample cloak, 
climbed the staircase two steps at a time and stood before him. 

“ You cannot pass, sir,” said McEwen in the peremptory tone more 
usual in Continental armies than in our own. 

“ What, Captain ! do you not know the Grand-Duke Nicholas ?” and 
the officer, throwing back his cloak, revealed a dark whiskered face, and 
a breast covered with decorations. 

“T beg your Imperial Highness’s pardon,” said McEwen, lowering 
the point of his sword ; and he suffered the Grand-Duke to pass. 

Half an hour elapsed ; then the Grand-Duke reappeared, hurriedly 
answered the salute of the three officers, and ran downstairs. Scarcely 
had he gone when a tall form darkened the doorway at the end of the 
passage, and McEwen raised his hand to his helmet-peak on recognising 
the Emperor. 

“Captain,” said his Majesty, in a voice which trembled from excite- 
ment, “ did you not receive orders to let nobody pass?” 

“T did, sire; but I thought the Grand-Duke Nicholas——” 

“ That was not the Grand-Duke,” replied the Czar, with undiminished 
agitation. ‘It is General Strenko, a half-mad fellow, who bears some 
resemblance to his Imperial Highness, and who thrusts his company on 
me for the purpose of giving me annoyance with his crazy advice. How 
came you to make such a mistake?” 

“T am profoundly sorry, your Imperial Majesty,” replied Archie 
McEwen, who truly felt ashamed, contrite, and sorrowful. 

“T absolve you from all bad intention,” said the Emperor, in a 
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gentler tone; “ but I am ill guarded in my own palace if my guards do 
not know the men who should be forbidden to approach me.” 

Archie McEwen thrilled all over as he heard these words. The con- 
sequences of his mistake might have been so awful, that, as soon as he 
was relieved from duty that night, he sat down, conscience stricken, and 
wrote out his resignation. Next day, his Colonel, who had heard an 
account of the matter from the Emperor’s own lips, good-naturedly told 
him that his Majesty had forgiven his indiscretion, as he was inclined to 
lay the blame on the officers who were on guard in the vestibule, and 
who ought not to have allowed the crazy General to get so far as the 
staircase. The Colonel added that it was the Czar’s desire to hush up 
the matter, for General Strenko was a man whom the Court wished to 
humour, while keeping him at a distance. 

But neither the kindness of his Colonel, nor the supplications of his 
brother officers, nor the graciously expressed wishes of the Emperor himself, 
wrought any effect on the young Scotchman. He persisted in his purpose 
of resigning ; and of course his application had at length to be acceded to. 

As soon, however, as he had received the intimation that he was out 
of commission, Count Makuine, as he was called, made immediate use of 
his liberty to don civilian attire and to pay a visit to bis former Colonel, 
of whom he asked a favour. 

“Colonel,” he said, “1 would beg you to carry a challenge from me 


to General Strenko. So long as I was in the service I could not fight . 


him, for he was my superior; but now I am a civilian I can send to him 
to say that he lied foully in telling me that he was the Grand-Duke 
Nicholas. He is either a madman or a rascal.” 

“T am afraid he is only a fool,” demurred the Colonel. 

“Fools are as dangerous as rogues,” retorted McEwen. “TI had a 
fool of a Colonel to deal with in England, who would have been all the 
wiser if duelling had existed amongst us to teach him caution.” 

“ Well, I don’t think you will do General Strenko any harm by read- 
ing him a lesson in veracity,” laughed the Colonel. “I will take a friend 
with me and bear your challenge, my dear Count.” 

General Strenko could not refuse Count Makuine’s challenge. He 
protested at first ; tried, with the fawning grace of a Russian, to explain 
that a lie was under certain circumstances not a lie; that he was labour- 
ing for his country’s good, and that in politics subterfuge was sometimes 
a necessity ; but finally he was obliged to accept the young Scot’s cartel. 

The two men met at early morning, the weapons chosen being 
swords. Before the duel commenced, General Strenko made a last 
effort to convince his puzzle-headed antagonist that a fib might some- 
times be a laudable thing. 

“T have proved my courage often enough to say this without 
appearing to falter,” he remarked, sword in hand. “I wished to see my 
Sovereign, and I availed myself of the only means at my disposal.” 

“You told an infernal lie, and you left me to bear the consequences,” 
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replied the contemptuous Scot. ‘I am unversed in your casuistry. We 
are here to fight, not to palaver.” 

The General ground his teeth, and the pair of antagonists set to. 
‘The science was all on Strenko’s side; the ardour on McEwen’s. The 
latter quickly got a cut which laid his arm open and drenched his shirt 
with blood; but he retaliated with a lightning stroke, which, breaking 
through the General’s guard, fell upon his cheek and clove his head like 
an apple. The wretched man dropped senseless, and was dead before he 
<ould be removed from the ground. 

“That will teach others not to trifle with soldiers on ini ” re- 
marked McEwen, as the surgeon was binding up his arm. “If that 
man had not been my superior I might have remained in the army to 
derive some profit from the lesson I have taught.” 

It was understood then that McEwen had resigned his commission 
solely that he might wreak his vengeance on General Strenko. The 
news of the latter’s death was received not without pleasure at Court, 
and the stubborn spirit which Count Makuine had shown in the affair 
commended him to the authorities as an officer who ought not to be 
allowed to leave the service too hastily. It was conveniently discovered 
that there had been some informality in the Captain’s resignation, and 
he was asked whether it would please him to withdraw it. He grate- 
fully accepted the proposal, and was reinstated, with promotion as Major, 
and with the cross of the order of St. George. 

From that time, Count Makuine was often ordered for palace duty on 
important occasions, and the saying “ Let nobody pass when Makuine is 
on guard” became a jesting proverb amongst his messmates. The 
Scottish officer's troubles were not yet ended, however ; for in proportion 
as a man is trusted so do occasions arise for putting his presence of mind 
to the proof. 

One summer night, while the Court was at Tsarskoe-Selo (the Rus- 
sian Windsor or Versailles), Count Makuine being there also in command 
of a squadron of cuirassiers, it fell to the turn of one of his troops to 
furnish the outer guard of the palace. The guard consisted of a lieu- 
tenant, two non-commissioned officers, a trumpeter, and twenty-four 
troopers ; and their duty was to keep two mounted sentries stationed 
at each of the four entrances to the palace grounds. Makuine, as Major, 
was not on guard himself; but he had to inspect the guards in and out 
of the palace twice in the day. He had just finished his evening in- 
‘spection, towards nine o’clock, and was walking across the park in one 


_ of those soft June twilights which are so beautifully clear in Russia, 


when he heard his name called, and, turning round, saw a young captain 
of the Briskatstartine Hussars, Prince Wildotski, walking towards him 
with no very steady steps. 

“ Makuine, mon cher, je suis gris” (I am tipsy), said this young man, 
with an apologetic smile, and drawing a hand across his forehead as if 
his head swam. 
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“And you are on guard at the Grand-Duchess Paulina’s apart- 
ments?” rejoined the Scotchman, holding out his arm for the hussar to 
lean upon. 

“Yes, that’s the mischief of it,” faltered the captain, leaning upon 
Makuine with all his weight. “I was on guard all this hot afternoon 
without touching so much as a glass of lemonade; but at seven her 
Imperial Highness’s maitre d’hétel brought me dinner, with such a bottle 
of champagne as I have never tasted before. By St. Ivan of Kiew, I 
believe it was effervescing brandy ! and I had no idea of its strength 
until I had emptied it.” 

“ Well, there is not much harm done if nobody save myself has seen 
you,” replied Makuine, with a laugh. ‘I suppose you want me to take 
your guard for you?” 

“ Yes, please do, for—for—a couple of hours,” hiccoughed Wildotski. 
“T'll just go and put my head in cold water. As soon as I am fresh I 
will return.” 

For obvious reasons Archie McEwen never missed an opportunity of 
doing anything that could oblige one of his brother officers. In this 
instance he good-naturedly overlooked the fact that a subaltern officer 
had committed a serious offence, both in getting tipsy on duty and in 
quitting his post without leave. He had learned to his cost that the 
heady champagne bottled in France for the Russian market was not a 
thing to be trifled with, and he could not help laughing at the lamentable 
plight into which Wildotski had put himself from not having dealt cau- 
tiously with this beverage. 

He escorted the young man to a summer house, and advised him to 
remain seated there till a soldier could be sent to him with some water ; 
and then he turned towards the palace. As he went, Wildotski cried 
after him : 

“Of course you know the words for the night? Neuchatel is the 
password, and JVesselrode the counterpass.” * 


III. 


The Grand-Duchess Paulina and her suite occupied nearly a whole 
wing of the palace. Her Imperial Highness was a good-natured widowed 
princess, about forty years old, who had many children, and kept a Court 
of her own, which was renowned for its easy intercourse and gaiety. Her 
Highness—a handsome woman of majestic stature and mien—was very 
fond of the society of artists, authors, and wits, and almost every evening 
there was a gathering of such persons in her hospitable apartments. 

On this particular night, however, no company was expected ; and 
Archie McEwen had nothing to do but to sit in a nicely-furnished 
saloon, which was set apart for the officers on guard, and which, by the 





* The password is always the name of a city; the counterpass that of a man. 
Both words must begin with the same letter. 
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thoughtful princess’s orders, was always liberally stocked with pictorial 
albums and French novels. It was no business of his to prevent visitors 
from coming in or going out, unless summoned to do so by the major- 
domo, who of course had his own instructions as to what visitors were 
to be admitted. This confidential servant informed McEwen that her 
Imperial Highness was not at present indoors, having gone out with 
some of her ladies for a stroll in the park. 

Seated near the open window of the guard-room, with his helmet, 
sword, and gauntlets on (for he could not, while on guard, lay these 
aside for a minute), McEwen presently saw a party of ladies—among 
whom he thought he recognised the Grand-Duchess—cross the lawn and 
make for the principal entrance of the palace wing. He went forth at 
once to call out the guard and receive her Highness with due honours ; 
but when they were at about a hundred yards from the door the party 
of ladies branched away to the left, and made for the main building of 
the palace, where the Czar’s apartments were. McEwen remained 
standing under the portico to enjoy the evening air, and in a few 
minutes three ladies, coming from another direction than that whither 
the first party had gone, approached the entrance. The lady in the 
middle was closely muffled in a cloak with a hood, and held a handker- 
chief before her mouth. 

“Tt is the Grand-Duchess,” said the major-domo, bustling forward. 

“ Impossible ; I just saw her Imperial Highness go towards the main 
building,” rejoined the Major. 

“No; pardon me. It was the Grand-Duchess Anne whom you 
saw. And see, Major, you need not call out the guard. One of the 
ladies has waved her handkerchief, which is always a sign that her 
Imperial Highness wishes to enter unnoticed.” 

There was an anxiety about the major-domo’s manner. which made 
McEwen eye him closely. He had not seemed pleased when, an hour 
before, the cuirassier officer had come to relieve the tipsy hussar; and 
now he was over-desirous to pack off the Major to his guard-room. 
McEwen remembered how General Strenko had fooled him by pretend- 
ing to be the Grand-Duke Nicholas, and a suspicion flashed upon his 
mind that the lady now advancing was not the Grand-Duchess Paulina. 
Considering the political condition of Russia, such a suspicion, once 
formed, had to be acted upon promptly. 

“ Please, Monsieur le Comte, stand aside! ” exclaimed the major-domo, 
in agitation. ‘“ Her Imperial Highness does not wish military honours 
to be paid her.” 

“My post is here,” answered McEwen, in a tone which struck the 
old servant dumb with dismay ; and, flashing out his sword, he made 
the military salute as the three ladies entered. 

The lady who was said to be the Grand-Duchess acknowledged the 
courtesy by a bend of the head. But this did not satisfy McEwen. A 


true Grand-Duchess, thought he, would have shown her face, if only for 
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an instant, to return the salute of an officer of her own guards. There 
was no reason for her keeping her features so closely muffled in summer 
time, unless, indeed, she had a toothache. 

While these reflections passed rapidly through the soldier’s brain, he 
remarked that the step of the suspicious lady was less assured and more 
quick than became her position. She tried to glide by with her face 
turned away ; but McEwen, striding to the foot of the staircase, boldly 
confronted the three, though he lowered his sword’s point and made a 
low bow as he did so. 

“Pardon me, Madam,” he said, addressing the lady to the right, 
whose beautiful young face was unfamiliar to him. “Will you tell 
me whom it is that you are conducting to her Imperial Highness’s 
presence ?” 

“ Why, do you not know the Grand-Duchess herself?” exclaimed the 
young lady, her pretty features becoming pink with confusion. 

“ What is the password, Madam ?” asked McEwen, convinced now 
that if he were really in presence of the Grand-Duchess, she would put 
an end to this scene immediately. 

“T forget . . . isn’t it the name of some cheese?” stammered the 
young lady, whose distress was now painful. ‘“ Roquefort, Brie, 
Gruyére. .. .” 

“Make another guess,” said the Scotchman ironically. 

“ Neuchatel,” whispered the lady in the middle to her attendant, but 
as she bent her head to do this McEwen whisked away the handkerchief 
she had been holding to her mouth, and lo! the moustached face of a 
man was laid bare before him ! 

“Soho, sir, who are you that come masquerading about palaces in 
this fashion ?” cried McEwen, seizing the intruder by the wrist; and 
he was about to call for the guard, when the young lady hastily placing 
one of her small hands on his mouth implored him to be silent. Her 
looks had such a wild expression of entreaty in them that no soldier 
could have resisted it. At the same time the old major-domo, who was 
rushing about like an old hen frightened by the screech of a hawk, kept 
on cackling : 

“ For pity’s sake, sir, have patience and all shall be explained. Let 
us come into the officers’ room where we shall be out of earshot. Every- 
thing shall be explained.” 

“You had better explain things,” cried McEwen, turning all his 
wrath upon the major-domo as a convenient scapegoat. ‘“ You were 
party to the whole affair: I read it in your eyes. March on in front, 
my man, I am not going to lose sight of you.” 

The old servant, trembling as if he had the ague, shambled on in 
front; the gentleman in female attire, followed, muttering some not 
very ladylike oaths; but of the two attendant ladies, the younger and 
prettier one suddenly darted away and ran up the stairs as hard as she 
could go, without once looking round. On reaching the landing, she 
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darted through the door leading to the Grand-Duchess’s private apart- 
ments like one who knows her way. 

Archie McEwen twirled his moustache in perplexity, as he watched 
the fair fugitive escape him, but the other attendant, who was a middle- 
age person of lowlier station, touched his arm and said to him in 
Russian: “You need not feel uneasy, my lord. Mdlle. de Cypri has 
gone to fetch her Imperial Highness in person.” 

McEwen thereupon walked into the guard-room, where he imme- 
diately obtained proof that the adventure which he had nipped in the 
bud had no such serious complexion as he had at first feared. The 
gentleman in lady’s clothes had thrown off his cloak, and an elaborate 
blonde wig, and showed McEwen the good-looking face of a young 
nobleman who was well known to him. 

Addressing him in a tone wherein mortification and some amuse- 
ment were blended with vexation, this young man said: “ There, 
Makuine, do you recognise me—the Marquis de Cypri of the Preoba- 
jentski Guards ?” 

“Certainly I do,” answered the Scottish officer, who was too much 
astonished to laugh. ‘ But why on earth did you come here in such a 
disguise 4” 

“That is no business of yours.” 

“T will leave your good sense to judge that. If you had been on 
guard and I had come here masquerading as the Grand-Duchess, what 
should you have done?” 

The young man (who was a nobleman of Frencu descent, though 
naturalised in Russia) made no direct answer; but a moment later, 
breaking into an awkward laugh, he said: “ Am I to consider myself 
your prisoner ?” 

“ Certainly not, now I know who you are,” replied McEwen. “If 
you will send up your name to her Imperial Highness and she likes to 
receive you, the matter will not concern me. It was only that blunder- 
ing old fool” (pointing to the shivering major-domo) “ who made me stop 
you by saying you were the Grand-Duchess. If he had named you as 
any other lady I should have had no right or desire to pry into your 
face.” 

“T think, though, you might have guessed that any one coming here 
with my sister, who is a maid of honour to the Grand-Duchess, had a 
right to pass unquestioned,” remarked the Marquis de Cypri, with French 
testiness. 

“Ts that young lady” (he was going to say “ that beautiful young 
lady”) “ your sister?” inquired McEwen. ‘I was not aware that she 
belonged to her Highness’s household.” 

“Tt is true she was only appointed a fortnight ago,” answered the 
Marquis. “But anyhow, Monsieur le Comte, this is a pretty kettle of 
fish which you have set stirring. We have not heard the last of it.” 

McEwen guessed as much, and wished himself a hundred miles away. 
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He was afraid that he had unwillingly discovered the secret of some 
gallant liaison of the Grand-Duchess, about which a loyal subject would 
have preferred to know nothing, and he muttered silent anathemas upon 
Wildotski, whose tipsiness had brought him to this predicament. 

It was too late, however, for regrets. Suddenly the door opened, 
and the Grand-Duchess Paulina herself entered the room, followed by 
Mdlle. de Cypri. Her Highness had a commanding figure, and now 
bore her head with an imperial air rendered the more significant by a 
flush of anger that suffused her cheeks. Her countenance fell, however, 
when she beheld Makuine : “ I thought young Wildotski was on guard,” 
she said, her blush fading away into pallor. 

“So he was, but he is unwell, and Makuine took his place,” answered 
Cypri, who looked sulky and ashamed in his feminine clothes, and re- 
mained seated in the Grand-Duchess’s presence. 

“ Ah! Malouieff, leave the room,” said her Highness, addressing the 
major-domo ; and for a moment after the servant had retired there was 
silence in the room. The Grand-Duchess was agitated, and cast two or 
three inquiring glances at Makuine before she ventured to speak. She 
was trying to observe on his countenance what effect the scene had 
produced upon him ; but he stood in a respectful attitude, his expression 
quite composed. 

“Count Makuine, you are a man of honour and can keep a secret,” 
said the Grand-Duchess at last. “I cannot let you go away with any 
false impression about what has happened to-night. The Marquis de 
Cypri is my husband.” Makuine bowed first to the Grand-Duchess, 
then to the Marquis, and tried to refrain from any look of astonishment. 
The princess proceeded with more calmness and dignity now that her 
secret was out. “The Marquis and I were privately married a month 
ago, but for many reasons we cannot yet disclose our union. The Czar 
disapproves our attachment, and last week my husband was ordered to 
go and reside for six months upon his estates. If it were known that 
he was here he would be arrested. That is why he was obliged to come 
to my house this night in disguise.” 

‘You understand now the importance of holding your tongue about 
all this,” remarked De Cypri, whose good-humour was returning, though 
he was still a little vexed, and cast disgusted glances at his petticoats. 

“‘ Not a soul shall hear the secret from me,” promised the Scotchman, 
bending his looks rather towards the beautiful Mdlle. de Cypri than 
towards the Grand-Duchess, as he spoke. That young lady reddened 
and turned her head away. 

‘It is well: I know our secret could not be in safer hands,” declared 
the Grand-Duchess graciously, and a very sweet smile spread itself over 
her plump dimpled cheeks, that were like cream and roses. “Since you 
know the truth, however, Count Makuine, we must see whether we 
cannot make it turn to your advantage and to ours. Colonel Solojine, 
my aide-de-camp, is going to be promoted, and his place will become 
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vacant. If you will please to accept it you will gain a step and be able 
to render us some services.” 

“ And you must promise me that I shall not share the fate of 
Strenko,” laughed the Marquis as he held out his hand laughing to the 
Scotchman. ‘“ We have all heard the saying ‘ Let nobody pass when 
Makwine is on guard.’ It seems you are a terrible fellow with those 
who sail under false colours.” 

Here the interview ended, for when Makuine had kissed the Grand- 
Duchess’s hand, her Highness retired with her husband, who disguised 
himself in his wig and cloak again to pass up the staircase unnoticed. 
Presently Prince Wildotski returned sober, with his hair damp from 
cold water ablutions, and a merry apology on his lips for the trouble 
which he had given his comrade. He learned nothing of what had 
occurred ; and Makuine left the palace to return to his lodgings. 

As may be imagined, he was not quite at his ease, fora man who 
has surprised a momentous Court secret experiences many of the qualms 
of one who is possessor of stolen property. Jt was no slight matter that 
a Grand-Duchess of immense wealth should have bestowed her widowed 
hand upon a Frenchman of broken fortune, fifteen years younger than 
herself. The Marquis de Cypri had a reputation as a gay gambler and 
libertine, and McEwen quite understood why the infatuated Grand- 
Duchess should desire to keep her espousals with him a secret. But 
what if she in her almost sovereign power should entertain fears about 
the Scottish officer's discretion? She might have him arrested on some 
trumped-up charge and spirited away to Siberia before he could raise 
a voice in his own defence. Archie McEwen was the reverse of a 
coward, but in going to bed that night he put asix-chamber revolver 
loaded under his pillow, and resolved to sell his liberty dearly if anyone 
should come to molest him. 

The Grand-Duchess Paulina would have laughed at these apprehen- 
sions had she been aware of them, for she was a kindly princess, who had. 
never used her power to hurt a human being. At heart she was rather 
glad—now the thing was done—that her secret was known to the 
Scottish officer, and this for two reasons: firstly, because her young 
husband, being somewhat feather-brained and independent in character, 
was likely to be on his good-behaviour now that his status was known 
to a brother officer so esteemed as Makuine; and secondly, because the 
Grand-Duchess reflected that an officer like this Scotchman, brave, cool, 
and chivalrous, was just the kind of man whom it would be useful to 
have about her person in order that her secret might be guarded against 
eyes less discreet than his own. So her Imperial Highness very quickly 
redeemed her promise of getting Count Makuine appointed to her house- 
hold. ‘To the great surprise of his comrades, who could not explain his 
unaccountably sudden rise in Court favour, Archie McEwen was in a 
few days promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and gazetted as 
Aide-de-Camp in ordinary to the Grand-Duchess. By virtue of his func- 
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tions he had apartments in the palace, and became practically, by reason of 
the confidence which his mistress placed in him, Marshal of her household. 

He quickly perceived that, although not blind to her husband’s 
faults, the Grand-Duchess was madly in love with the scapegrace 
Frenchman. The Marquis de Cypri was just such a person as women 
love not wisely but too well. Handsome, mirthful, overweeningly 
vain and self-confident, he was alternately wilful as a spoilt child and 
docile as a good-hearted one. There were moments when his fits of 
passion made his wife tremble and cry, and others when by humouring 
his weakness she could do with him as she pleased. He had run through 
a large fortune asa bachelor; and now his wife was engaged in privately 
paying his debts for him and relieving his estates from encumbrances. 
It was the Marquis’s grandfather who had settled the family of De Cypri 
in Russia, at the time of the French Revolution, but Gaston de Cypri, 
the Grand-Duchess’s husband, though born in Russia, had been educated 
in the country of his forefathers, and both looked and talked like a 
thorough Parisian. He was so extravagant that had it not been for 
his lucky marriage he must have been reduced to utter poverty : as it 
was, he had brilliant prospects, for his wife was intriguing to get him 
created a prince, hoping that when this had been done, and when De 
Cypri’s estates had been reclaimed, she might publish her marriage with 
him without derogating. Meanwhile her Highness was also interesting 
herself about her husband’s sister, Mdlle. Berthe de Cypri, whom she 
thought of matching with young Prince Wildotski—not because the latter 
was a very respectable"member of society, but because he was part owner: 
of a silver mine, and belonged to one of the most powerful families of 
the Empire. 

The last°scheme of the good-natured princess was upset, however, by 
Berthe de Cypri and Archie McEwen contracting for each other an 
attachment that was not long in ripening into strong love. They saw 
each other daily, and the young Colonel, who was not bashful, promptly 
cut out the light-minded Wildotski, who felt as yet no decided vocation 
for matrimony. The Grand-Duchess discovered the courtship between 
her aide-de-camp and her maid of honour, when the young couple had 
already exchanged troths, and she was at jirst mortally angry, stamping 
her foot, as Imperial ladies will do when in a rage. For some days she 
would not speak either to Archie or to Berthe ; and she even threatened 
to dismiss the former from his post, and to send Mdlle. de Cypri back 
to her relations. But events shortly occurred which restored the loving 
couple to her Highness’s favour, by putting her in need of their attend- 
ance and services. 

The Marquis de Cypri was continually hankering after Paris; and, 
unknown to his wife, had applied to the Czar for permission to travel 
for six months in France instead of spending the term of his exile from 
Court upon his own estates. The truth is, he felt the danger of visiting 
his wife in disguise, and had an uneasy dread of being some night collared 
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and transported to Siberia. The petition he had forwarded was acceded 
to, and the confidential servant who brought him his passports from his 
country mansion to Tsarskoe-Selo advised him to hasten off at once, as 
he was in some fear that his master was suspected of not being in re- 
sidence upon his estates. The Marquis thereupon made instant pre- 
parations for starting. He wasin such a hurry to be gone, and so anxious 
to secure the friendly co-operation of Makuine to abet his flight, that he 
said to the latter, “ You shall marry my sister if you like, Count; but 
for Heaven’s sake, help me out of this hobble, and try to prevail on my 
wife not to follow me.” 

The Grand-Duchess, however, on being apprised of the Marquis’s 
intended journey, resolved to go to Paris too. She would not be se- 
parated from her husband. Perhaps she feared that sprightly young 
man’s infidelity. At any rate, twenty-four hours after the Marquis had 
started, her Imperial Highness had set off in pursuit, taking only with 
her such attendants as knew her secret—that is, Makuine, Mdlle. de 
Cypri, and two female servants, besides four men servants. The rest of 
her suite, some thirty persons in all, including her children, were ordered 
to follow, for a Russian Grand-Duchess on her travels is something like 
an army on the march, and drags a long train of camp-followers behind. 

As might have been expected, the Grand-Duchess’s precipitate de- 
parture excited the Czar’s suspicions, and before her Highness had 
reached Paris the Russian ambassador in that capital had received in- 
structions about her by telegraph. His Excellency waited on the 
princess as soon as she arrived at the Grand Hotel, and remained 
closeted with her for an hour. When he was gone Makuine was sent 
for, and found the Grand-Duchess drying her eyes with her handker- 
chief and looking quite overwhelmed with sorrow. Mdlle. de Cypri 
was endeavouring to console her. 

“Whatam I to do, Makuine?” asked her Highness dolefully. ‘The 
ambassador has told me that I am on no account to receive the Marquis 
de Cypri, as the Czar will never consent to our marriage! ” 

“Let me return to St. Petersburg and tell his Majesty the whole 
truth,” replied Makuine fearlessly. 

“ Ah, that is a fine proposal enough; but you do not know what you 
are saying. Before you could reach the Czar your errand would be 
guessed, and you would be placed under arrest, so that you might not 
convey your message. You might remain in confinement for months 
before you could communicate with me.” 

“Tam willing to run the risk, Madam,” answered the Scotchman. 
“I think anything is better than secrecy in such an aflair—especially 
transparent secrecy.” 

“It may be,” replied the Grand-Duchess after a moment’s reflection. 
“ But I shall not consent to this. After all, I am free to marry whom I 
please, and shall not let myself be bullied. Makuine, can you execute 
with the utmost strictness an order I shall give you ?” 
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“ Your Imperial Highness’s orders would be obeyed to the letter, of 
whatever sort they were.” 

“Then, you must let nobody pass to my presence till you receive 
further instructions.” 

“ Nobody, Madam ?” 

“ Nobody—not even the ambassador, not even my husband. You 
are to say I am ill and can receive no visitors. Indeed, I do feel unwell, 
and require to be quite alone for reflection. Can I rely on you?” 

“Certainly, Madam. But the Marquis de Cypri will no doubt 
think it strange that I should deny him admittance to his wife’s 
apartments.” 

“No matter what he thinks. Do as you are told and you will 
understand my purpose in due time. If you obey me faithfully, Berthe’s 
hand shall be your reward.” 

' Archie McEwen bowed to the Grand-Duchess, exchanged a glance 
with the blushing Berthe de Cypri, and left the room to mount his novel 
guard. He little thought how long and arduous a one it was to prove. 


IV. 


Once more he was on duty with that trying order “ Let nobody pass” 
toexecute. But this time he was not in uniform, and he did not hang 
about passages. 

The Grand-Duchess occupied in the hotel a large suite of state-rooms, 
which was reserved for personages of her rank, and which had a private 
entrance. The servants of the hotel admitted nobody without referring 
to the Duchess’s major-domo, Malouieff, and Malouieff had instructions 
to dismiss all the visitors of little importance himself, but to refer 
persons of high condition to her Highness’s Aide-de-Camp and acting- 
Chamberlain, Count Makuine. 

But this arrangement obliged Makuine to remain indoors all day 
and night. He did not dare to leave his apartments for an instant. On 
the morning after he had begun his guard the Russian ambassador 
arrived, and his Excellency evidently did not believe the story which he 
had heard from Malouieff about the Grand-Duchess’s indisposition. 

“T must ask you, Colonel, to use your influence with the Grand- 
Duchess to procure me an instant audience,” he said confidentially. 
“ The matter is very important.” 

“*T have no influence with her Imperial Highness, your Excellency,” 
replied Makuine coldly. 

“But you are aware that, as ambassador, I represent the Czar?” 

“Certainly, but even his Majesty might hesitate to penetrate to the 
Grand-Duchess’s bedroom if he heard she was ill.” 

The diplomatist bit his lips. ‘ Will you ring for one of her Imperial 
Highness’s ladies?” he said. 

Makuine touched a bell and one of the Grand-Duchess’s maids ap- 
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peared. She was a Russian, in the national costume, with a light-blue 
kirtle, and a velvet headdress like a tiara. She was ordered to inquire 
if her mistress would receive the ambassador, and after five minutes’ 
absence returned with a negative reply. Her Imperial Highness was 
resting after a sleepless night and could receive nobody. 

The ambassador withdrew, looking ugly despatches as a soldier is 
said to look daggers. Soon afterwards the Marquis de Cypri came 
tripping up the stairs, gay as a lark, with a flower in his button-hole. 
He was not staying at the same hotel as his wife, and this was his first 
visit to her since her arrival. He pulled a very strange grimace when 
Makuine denied him admittance. ‘ Why, why—what’s the matter,” he 
stammered. “Is she angry with me for not having called yesterday? 
Her arrival was only announced in the papers this morning.” 

“T think that the simple reason is that her Highness is ill—she can 
have no other reason for excluding you,” answered Makuine. 

“ T say—you—you don’t think she has heard of my having supped 
with actresses the night before last ?” inquired the Marquis in a nervous 
and piteous tone. 

“T am sure she has heard nothing to your damage,” answered 
Makuine, who could not help laughing. 

“ And yet she gives orders to exclude me!” exclaimed the Marquis, 
whose temper rose. “ Do you know, Count, that, as her husband, I 
have a right to force my way into her presence?” 

“Hardly that, for you are not officially recognised as the Grand- 
Duchess’s consort.” 

*‘ And supposing I did force my way through ?” asked the Marquis, 
scanning the Scotchman, who was a full head taller than himself. 

“T am sure you would not put me in such an awkward position,” 
replied Makuine gently. ‘You would only oblige me to give orders to 
the servants that you should not be admitted beyond the hall when you 
came again.” 

“Go to the devil,” ejaculated the Marquis, and he went away mutter- 
ing something about Jacks-in-office, and looking exceedingly uncomfort- 
able under the fear that he had by some freak incurred his wife’s dis- 
pleasure. 

He came again the next day, and the next; and so did the am- 
bassador; but neither of them were admitted. Makuine was lost in 
wonder at the length of the Grand-Duchess’s seclusion; but he could 
only obey the orders he received every morning from the Russian 
waiting-woman. The ambassador used to come with a very frigid ex- 
pression, like an official who is prepared for an affront; but who only 
wants to be able to say, “This is the third—or fourth—time that I 
have had the door shut in my face.” After the fourth day, however, his 
Excellency grew tired of this work, and began to send an attaché every 
morning in his stead. The attaché presented himself with a serious 
mien, asked pro formd@ at what hour the Grand-Duchess would give 
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audience to the ambassador, and on being told that her Imperial High- 
ness was still confined to her room, he would shake hands smiling with 
Makuine, and go away without arguing the point. 

The Marquis came every day in a far less philosophical mood. He 
had discarded flowers from his button-hole ; he was pale and unhappy. 
Sometimes he tried to shake Makuine by question and arguments ; some- 
times he lost all patience, spoke with offended dignity, and used menaces. 
These scenes were very trying to the A. D. C.; but luckily De Cypri 
did not attempt violence. He was withheld from this extreme partly by 
his sense of propriety, and possibly also by the recollection, as proved by 
the hapless Strenko’s case, that the Scottish officer was a man to beware 
of. He confined himself to vowing that so long as he had a voice in 
the disposal of his sister’s hand, he would never suffer her to become the 
wife of a man who seemed to take pleasure in flouting him. 

Makuine. took no such pleasure, as may be readily believed, for his 
tiresome guard was being prolonged beyond all reason. He had im- 
agined in the beginning that it would last a day at most; but a whole 
week went by, and then another, and still he was not relieved. To make 
matters worse, at the end of the first week the Grand-Duchess’s entire 
. suite arrived from Russia—children, governesses, tutors, servants, in all 
thirty souls; and yet her Imperial Highness continued to be invisible. 
Every morning the children used to come in a row, with their tutors, 
governesses, and nurses, and ask the Colonel whether they would be 
allowed to pay their respects to their mamma, and Makuine had to in- 
form them that their mamma was unwell, but without alarming them. 
He was beginning to feel alarmed, however. What if the Grand-Duchess 
should really be ill? If so, why was no doctor summoned? Makuine 
did not once see Berthe de Cypri, who might have told him the truth ; 
but, on the whole, he was somewhat reassured by this, feeling sure that 
if anything serious had happened she would have come to tell him. For 
all this it was a weary, weary watch that the soldier kept. From his 
window he could see the bustle of the Paris boulevards; view the 
carriages going in the evening to the brilliantly lighted Grand Opera; 
and yet he durst not stir out. During the whole of his long guard he 
never once put on his hat; and withal his past experience did not afford 
him the comfort of feeling that a man who obeys orders with unrelenting 
strictness is always the better thanked for it. 

It was on the seventeenth day of Makuine’s vigil that a change at 
last occurred. He was taking exercise in one of the passages, in a state 
of mind approaching desperation, when he heard the Marquis de Cypri 
laughing in the hall below, as that gentleman had not laughed for a 
fortnight, and next minute he saw him ascending the stairs cheek by 
jowl with the Russian ambassador. This was news indeed, for hitherto 
the diplomatist and the Marquis had avoided each other like cat and dog. 
But now the Marquis waved his hat and cried to Makuine before he 
reached the landing— 
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“ Well, you faithful guardian of empty coffers, I dare say you will be 
glad to be relieved from your watch?” 

“Empty coffers?” echoed Makuine, without comprehending, for he 
saw a broad smile on the ambassador’s face. 

“Yes, my dear Colonel, you have been mounting guard for seventeen 
days over nothing,” laughed the Marquis, deriving a keen, vindictive 
enjoyment from his friend’s perplexity. ‘Why, the Grand Duchess is 
at present in Russia !” 

“Ts that so?” inquired the Scotchman, scarce knowing whether he 
ought to feel very angry or very foolish. 

The two gentlemen passed chuckling into a sitting room, and there, 
when they had taken seats, the Marquis, who was in the highest spirits, 
continued his explanations. ‘ Why, on the very day when she gave you 
the order to mount this guard, the Duchess returned to St. Petersburg. 
She started on the evening of the day when ske arrived here, taking my 
sister with her, and they both travelled in such strict privacy that nothing 
was heard of their movements till they reached the Czar’s palace... . 
Well, as you imagine, this mysterious journey was not undertaken for 
nothing. The Grand-Duchess, perceiving that it would be unwise to con- 
ceal the marriage to which everybody, including his Excellency here, was 
objecting [the ambassador smiled and made a deprecating gesture of the 
hand], thought she would do best to go and make a clean confession to the 
Czar—taking him by surprise before anyone could divine her intention 
and prejudice his Majesty’s kind heart against her. The result has been 
that his Majesty, graciously yielding to my wife’s solicitations, has 
created me Prince of Lukski, and has commanded that our marriage 
shall be publicly acknowledged. ... Here read this... .” 

He handed Makuine a letter, in which the Grand-Duchess in great 
glee related the complete success of her expedition. The Colonel, having 
glanced over it, returned it to his friend, saying, “ Well, Prince, I am 
happy in being the second to congratulate you, for I suppose his Ex- 
¢cellency was the first ?” 

The ambassador smiled again. Whatever he may have thought of 
the whole affair, he had the diplomatic tact to accept irremediable facts 
with the best grace possible. ‘You have read her Imperial Highness’s 
postscript, in which she says that we may relieve you from your toilsome 
duty?” he asked good-humouredly. 

“Tt certainly was very toilsome,” answered Makuine; “but may I 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing that I was of use to her Imperial 
Highness ?” 

“Why, unquestionably you were, for you concealed her movements,” 
replied De Cypri, ‘and you played your réle uncommonly well, too. If 
his Excellency here had suspected the truth, he would have set the 
telegraph wires going, and my good wife’s affectionate little plans would 
have been marred.” 
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“T have not to mourn over lost time, then,” exclaimed Makuine 
cheerfully. “And now I think I’ll go for stroll on the Boulevards.” 

“Yes, we'll all go together, for I invite his Excellency and you to 
dine with me at the Café Anglais!” cried the new Prince in the elation 
of his blushing honours. “ But, I say,” added he with another laugh as 
the A. D. C. was taking up his hat, “ you will get quite a renown for your 
experiences on guard, Makuine. I do believe if you were told to mount 
guard over yourself and not kiss your wife till further orders, you would 
obey without a murmur.” 

“We shall see when the time comes,” rejoined the Colonel smiling. 
** Remember, I have not got a wife yet.” 

Archie McEwen did soon get a wife, however, for when the Grand- 
Duchess returned to Paris she was so overjoyed as to be in the humour 
for making everybody around her happy. She faithfully redeemed her 
promise of bestowing her maid of honour’s hand on her faithful aide-de- 
camp; and on the occasion of the wedding, which was solemnised in 
Paris, she made the bride a magnificent present of jewels. It was not 
necessary that she should add a dower besides, for Mdlle. de Cypri was 
passing rich, having a private fortune of her own, which her spendthrift 
brother had never been able to touch. So the Scottish officer in getting 
a beautiful wife obtained money enough also to support his rank as be- 
came him. 

Here his story may end. Patronised by the Grand-Duchess, and 
recommended by his exploits and qualities to the highest Court favour 
as a trustworthy soldier, he rose from honour to honour in the Czar’s 
service, and ended by becoming completely Russianised. A little time 
ago his former love, Lady Amabel, being at St. Petersburg with her hus- 
band, who was an attaché, saw a glorious being, all gold, fur and stars, 
riding behind the Czar in a pageant; and she fancied she recognised 
in his lineaments those of an old friend. 

Somebody informed her that this gorgeous personage was the General 
of Cavalry, Prince Archibald Makuine, a Knight of St. Andrew and 
Governor of the Province of Tcheremiss. 

“ He is a Scotch gentleman, Lady, who is very brave and fortunate. 
It has become a saying amongst us that nobody passes Makuine as an 
enemy without rueing it.” 

** He does not look very savage, though,” mused Lady Amabel as the 
General's eye falling upon her for an instant beamed with good-humoured 
recognition. Possibly she reflected that younger sons may carve out 
brilliant careers for themselves after all. 
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An Epilogue on Vibisection. 
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Few things are more trying, even to a disinterested spectator, than to see 
a cause suffering from its own advocates. Especially trying, in the case of 
an exciting and many-sided subject, is that false simplification which 
reduces the disputants to two violently antagonistic camps, each collec- 
tively responsible in the eyes of the other for every sin or folly of its 
worst or weakest members. And worst ofall is it when this thoroughly 
unscientific procedure is adopted by the very camp whose express watch- 
word is Science, the camp of the faithful few charged, like Gideon and 
his three hundred lamp-bearers, to confront with the light of truth the 
unscientific hosts of darkness, and ipso facto, one would think, to 
exhibit the virtues of fairness and accuracy which it would be unreasonable 
to expect from their opponents. Some thought of this kind must 
surely have suggested itself to many not wholly uninstructed persons 
while perusing the case for uncontrolled vivisection in the Nineteenth 
Century for last December. The papers contained, it is needless 
to say, much that was true and instructive; all the more ungrateful, 
though in the scientific interest all the more necessary, it is to point out 
certain defects in them, which are only too typical of the controversy, 
and likely in the present case to change what might have been weighty 
teaching into a new source of exacerbation.* The temper of Science has 
no doubt been sorely tried. Still professed enthusiasts for Truth, as re- 
vealed, ¢.g., in the cerebral hemispheres of monkeys, might surely extend 
even to the inferior workings of their adversaries’ brains some. measure 
of just attention ; and the benevolence which will face such disagreeable 
labours without a murmur might fairly find itself above the level of 
branding ignorance as insincerity.t But at the very least one might 





* The following criticism has comparatively little application to Sir J. Paget's 
careful and temperate paper, except as regards omissions, and the single positive point 
noticed on the next page. 

t Cf. Professor Owen’s talk about ‘pseudo-humanitarians’ and ‘hired scribes,’ 
and Dr. Wilks’s endorsement of Virchow’s disastrous remark at the late Medical 
Congress that “the charge of cruelty was a subterfuge.” Few blunders seem more 
wanton than this affectation of ignoring the obvious objection to torture as such, by 
identifying it with a general hostility to all scientific learning—a hostility which, 
according to Virchow's prophecy, will soon be preventing the practical study of ana- 
tomy. He even asserted that there exist in every country “all sorts of brotherhoods 
and associations which work energetically against scientific examination of corpses.” 
If so, their energy in England must have been chiefly devoted to their own conceal- 
ment. But he at any rate might convince himself in half an hour that his opponents 
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expect that those who are confessedly writing not for the convinced, but 
for the unconvinced—for those, that is, who have not taken a definite 
side—would scan their own words, as far as possible, with the eyes of the 
public they are addressing ; and would thus be led to perceive the picture 
of two sides, one consisting wholly of able and blameless devotees to duty 
and philanthropy, the other as exclusively of persons who divide their time 
between telling lies, placarding the walls with demoralising pictures, and 
shrieking at the idea of a mouse being pricked with a needle, to be almost 
too dramatic and complete. That this method of treating all criticism 
and opposition in a lump is as unreasonable as it is obviously impolitic 
will, I think, in the present instance be doubly clear from an examination 
of the arguments which accompany it. 

It is noticeable in the first place that (with a single unfortunate ex- 
ception) no effort is made in these papers to obtain any deeper or more 
explicit principle of permissible inflictions than is involved in the licence 
which contemporary public opinion accords to inflictions in other direc- 
tions, and in comparisons of degrees of pain and profit in the respective 
cases.* This treatment has the disadvantage of precluding any clear 
distinction between questions of principle and questions of fact—a dis- 
tinction which the nature of the controversy renders specially desirable ; 
since on the one hand the search after an ethical basis has been much 
confused, or often overlaid, by disputes about all sorts of practical and 
personal details ; and on the other hand the evidence of facts, including 
much difficult matter not only of science but of human character, has 
been involved in all the heat of ethical controversy—the very worst at- 
mosphere for the candid weighing of it. At the same time I think that 
one may dimly trace even in the two cruder contributions, what is 
tolerably clear in Sir J. Paget’s, a sense that the true principle on which 
a stand must be taken is the right to inflict the lesser suffering for the 





on vivisection would repudiate any such object ; and to force even on the most fanatical 
of them the confusion between cutting a live body and cutting a dead one, merely 
suggests that the distinction is not a very essential one to Virchow himself. 

* In the comparison of the pains of vivisection with those inflicted in sport and in 
farming operations, while fully holding with Sir J. Paget that the latter are on the 
whole far more severe, and of course infinitely more numerous, than vivisection as 
properly conducted would inflict, I cannot but think that he strangely under-estimates 
very much that the practice has included. For instance, he compares Paris vivi- 
sections, which have had a particularly bad name ,with the shooting of lions in Algeria 
—a rapid death, entailing less suffering for the most part than the one which Nature 
‘would inevitably bring. He says, too, that he never saw anything in any experi- 
ment worse than Landseer’s “‘ Death of the Otter ;” but the minute's death-struggle of 
an animal with free power to struggle and cry (a vent to the enormous importance of 
which human experience amply testifies) is surely quite incomparable—I need not say, 
with the sufferings of the bound victims in the prolonged demonstrations to which he 
has himself borne witness, or with the multiplied day-long horrors of the veterinary 
college at Alfort, or the month-long agony at the laboratory of Pavia (Lancet, No. 
2482, p. 415), but with any at all formidable cutting operation performed, as so 
constantly abroad, without anesthetics. 
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sake of averting the greater. I will not dwell here on this topic, having 
lately discussed it pretty fully elsewhere.* One remark only I will 
venture to repeat, as no suggestion of it is to be found in these papers ; 
namely, that on the above principle we must face the difficulty or impos- 
sibility of balancing a single case of prolonged and extreme pain against 
a number of cases of far shorter or less extreme pain. I admit with 
regret that this reservation must throw into opposition (theoretically at 
all events) more than one eminent English physiologist, who, recognising 
no such distinction as I drew, and thinking that possible alleviation for 
the many might be set against certain torture for the one, have owned that 
there is no extreme of protracted agony which they would think it wrong 
to inflict if the object were “sufficient.” The only sufficient object in my 
view would at any rate have some close reference to degree, and could not be 
settled by mere numbers : just as I would sooner that ten thousand hares 
should be coursed than that one should be nailed and crushed “with much 
love and patience” by Mantegazza, or that a million horses should be 
overdriven than that one should illustrate the ghastly traditions of Alfort. 
And I would stake a good deal on finding that of persons sufficiently 
interested to make a choice at all, ninety-nine out of every hundred would 
agree with me. But, leaving this difficulty, it is much to find the general 
principle even covertly acknowledged; and I believe that it is in the 
spirit of English physiology to recognise it more and more distinctly. 
Nevertheless it is impossible quite to pass over the exception above 
referred to, where an explicit principle is laid down of a different and 
even opposite nature to the utilitarian one. It has figured much in the 
controversy, and here takes the form of a quotation from an eminent 
physician’s address to the British Association :—‘‘The only restriction 
which Christian morality imposes upon such practices is that no more. 
pain shall be inflicted than is necessary for the object in view.” It is. 
really amazing that any one should fail to perceive this formula to be 
just as applicable to the elaborate Italian method of ensuring for hours. 
or days the very maximum of torture without destruction of life, as to. 
the momentary pricking of a baby’s arm; “ the object in view” in the 
former case being the observation that the animal’s strength or tempera- 
ture is appreciably affected by that amount of pain, which from the. 
very meaning of the words, therefore, is no more than is “ necessary ” 
for the object. “ Iam seeking after truth,” the experimenter here might 
perfectly plead in Dr. Wilks’s own words, “and if I find it (which in 
this case I have done) I am satisfied.” If Dr. Wilks is not equally 
satisfied, his instincts are better than his logic. Disagreeably in accord- 
ance too with this same formula are his remarks on scientific method,. 
according to which “ the rocks are broken and put in the crucible, the. 
water is submitted to analysis, the plant is dissected ;” and “in animal 
life the same method must be adopted to unlock the secrets of nature, 





* In the Fortnightly Review for December 1831. 
VOL. XLY.—No. 266. 10. 
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The question of the animal being sensitive cannot alter the mode of 
investigation.”* Nor surely could the “question” of the animal being 
human. Had these remarks been published a month earlier, I could 
hardly have expressed myself as confidently as I did as to the practical 
repudiation by English physiology of the Continental view that a chance 
of knowledge, however remote from further benefit, may be bought at 
any price. 

But I think it would be harsh to judge Dr. Wilks’s ethical position 
wholly in the light of these unfortunate passages; and that, if his 
favourite method of analysis were fairly applied to his own and Professor 
Owen’s principles, the result would turn out to their advantage. Even 
so, unfortunately, it would not go far to redeem their general mode of 
advocacy. Their argument will be found to contain one misstatement, 
one omission, and one fallacy, all of the gravest importance, and closely 
connected with one another. The misstatement is that the sole ground 
adduced or adducible for subjecting vivisection to control is its inwtility; 
the omission is of any hint that the practice has ever been abused ; from 
which two lapses is born the fallacy, that the practice itself, like the 
opposition to it, can be treated in the lump, and that it is enough to 
prove that benefits may be traced to it for the case against restriction to 
be triumphantly vindicated. Of course those who deny the benefits past 
-or fature in toto—like the baronet who wrote to the Commission that 
“medical science has arrived probably at its extreme limits,” and can 
gain nothing from a practice which “ goes hand in hand with atheism ” 
—deserve any castigation they get. But is it worthy of the scientific 
cause to rely substantially on an argument which is only good against 
these hopeless fanatics? The misrepresentation is twofold. First, a 
very slight dip into anti-vivisectionist literature would reveal that its 
ablest contributors expressly take their stand not on the inutility, but on 
the independent iniquity, of the practice. The primd facie unreasonable- 
ness of this in cases of palpable benefit, and the ethical necessity for that 
fair balancing of the suffering inflicted and the suffering saved which 
these persons expressly disown, I have done my best elsewhere to show ; 
which is surely on the whole a more judicious way of dealing with well- 
known opponents than to deny their existence. But, secondly, the 
strength of the opposition to vivisection lies, of course, in the notorious 
fact that an immense amount of the suffering it has caused has been 
absolutely useless ; in the way partly of withholding anesthetics, partly 
of reckless repetitions and so-called demonstrations, partly of experi- 
ments from which it was not even pretended that any possible benefit 
could arise. On the last head I do not forget that, though in many 
particular cases a mere chance of benefit, or a mere grain of know- 











* Contrast with this Dr. Sharpey’s and Dr. Acland’s evidence before the Royal 
Commission. The latter expressly deplores that “so many persons have got to deal 
with these wonderful and beautiful organisms just as they deal with physical bodies 
that have no feelirg and consciousness.” 
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ledge, is set against the certainty of suffering, this goes for nothing 
if now and again the thousand chances throw up, or the thousand 
grains swell into, such a single result as will outweigh all the suffer- 
ings put together. But no one will for a moment pretend that this 
argument applies to some of the proceedings I have mentioned, or 
to others which, though we have the operators’ own testimony for them, 
I will not risk the charge of sensationalism by recounting. 

“These charges do not apply to England,” Professor Owen and Dr. 
Wilks will reply. But then, surely, had they known the things that 
belong to their peace, that is the exact point they should have dwelt on, 
instead of attributing an agitation which sees these atrocities perpetrated 
in the name of Science to the pricking of mice with needles. On the 
topic of pain of course, no less than on that of utility, the ignorance and 
haste of adverse clamourers have bred most serious injustice ; but they 
would have been comparatively powerless, had vivisection at all times 
and places kept within the bounds which the good sense and good feeling 
of our leading physiologists would mark out. “ But that being so,” 
these last may say, “ why should our apologia be concerned with any- 
thing beyond ourselves?” The answer lies partly in the very nature of 
a practice open alike to persons of the most opposite characters; partly 
in the presumable oneness of the “ scientific method.” The appearances of 
sympathetic fellowship with their foreign brethren are of necessity quite 
sufficiently strong to charge our experts with the onus of defining its 
limits. None can know better than they the enormous difference 
between the English and the Continental practice * on all three of the 
heads I have mentioned ; yet we may hunt through their writings and 
listen to their speeches without encountering a hint of this knowledge. 
“Scientific books and discourses,” they may urge, “are not the places 
for moral discussions or judgments.” But how can the same be said of 
professedly popular papers like those I am discussing, the very object of 
which should be to remove misapprehensions, and to make outsiders 
understand what true and humane science means by vivisection?+ Is 
it not just here that one would count on finding this highest evidence of 
superior civilisation emphasised with pride, rather than kept out of 
sight like a stigma? Whatever their own purity of aim, however safe 





* For a single instance, I may refer to Dr. Anthony’s evidence before the Commis- 
sion, Answer 2437. Or Mr. Darwin’s answer, thoroughly representative of the English 
evidence throughout, as to the duty of using all possible means of mitigation, might 
be compared with the evidence of the single foreign witness—Answers 4672 and 3538 
-8544. 

t Dr. Wilks complains that his opponents have selected the word “ vivisection” 
with the intention of conjuring up the maximum of sensational horror. They can 
scarcely be blamed for their “selection” of the only word they found in use, even 
though its connotation be often regrettable and misleading, But the physiologists 
have not been very consistent in their objection to it. Is it wholly over-squeamishness 
which revolts when laudation of so great a man as Harvey can find no more succulent 
title for its hero than “‘ arch-vivisector?” The infliction of suffering even to save other 
suffering is surely at thesbest a grim necessity, not a thing to smack one’s lips over. 
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vivisection would be in their hands, those who publicly heap indiscrimi- 
nate laudation on a practice widely associated with heartless abuses can 
hardly complain if the attack also is somewhat indiscriminate, and if 
their sensitiveness on the score of those abuses is not instantly taken for 
granted. What they treat in the lump and call beneficent, others will 
take the liberty of treating also in the lump and calling damnable ; 
with equal reason and equal unreason in either case. 

But there are things more damaging even than this reticence. What 
are we to say when, at this time of day, we find it seriously set forth im 
black and white that it is impossible for a clever and persevering man 
to fail in tender regard for others’ feelings, and that the invention of an 
ingenious machine is a quite sufficient diploma of humanity? Clearly 
the bull of Phalaris and its medieval equivalents are a fable; Magendie 
never lived ; La Fisiologia del Dolore is a forgery, or its description of 
its author’s patience and his instrument-maker’s ingenuity a falsehood ; 
and Sir J. Paget’s, Dr. Sharpey’s, and Dr. Anthony’s printed evidence 
about foreign lecture-rooms was given in a dream. Why does Dr. 
Wilks compel a reference to topics so irrelevant to English science and 
its professors as these? Might not such defences at least be left to the 
rhetoric of scientific platforms, and kept out of the open arena of the 
Nineteenth Century, where their chief effect must be to suggest doubts as 
to the humanity that can need them? But even apart from this, the 
argument that the practice is not in danger of abuse because none but 
ferocious brutes would abuse it, is radically fallacious; the dangerous. 
fact being just precisely that it is not in brutality and ferocity, but in 
defective imagination and the indifference of custom, that abuses find 
their normal and sufficient cause. Custom is powerful for good as well 
as for evil; and we may rejoice to know that in English laboratories 
needless repetition of an experiment involving pain, or omission ta 
administer anesthetics for the sake of saving time or trouble, would be 
regarded as a wanton outrage to scientific routine no less than to morality. 
But this happy and exceptional state of things is no contradiction of 
the general truth that even in the case of otherwise humane men, 
especially in youth, the prestige and fascination of research, and the 
weakening of separate responsibility in the atmosphere of a skilled and 
ambitious guild, may be serious enemies to creatures which (pace Dr. 
Wilks) are even more at an operator's mercy than “ defenceless children.” 
A natural tendency, implied in the repentance of such men as Haller 
and Reid, and freely acknowledged by some of our foremost experts, 
needs not to be indignantly repudiated, only carefully watched against. 

And this brings me to a further topic. Both Professor Owen and 
Dr. Wilks treat any sort of restraint or supervision of vivisection not 
only as unnecessary in itself, but as a slur on an honourable class. The 
same two objections figured to some slight extent in the evidence before 
the Commission in 1875, though there the general disposition was very 
decidedly to welcome some kind of authoritative control. A third 
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objection, that State control would be unfairly restrictive, seems to have 
proved, under the present Act at least, only too well-founded ; but the 
other two, which naturally go together, stand ona very different footing. 
As regards necessity, there was a tolerable consensus that if certain 
things were true which the Commissioners held were proved true, legis- 
lation must come; and it may be inferred that there would have been 
even more unanimity had the information of some of the witnesses been 
at the time within the knowledge of all. At any rate, evidence of 
plague-spots particularly likely to be kept out of sight, cannot be affected 
by the fact of their not having attracted wide attention. The Commis- 
sion, after referring to grosser abuses (which they trusted were abnormal, 
though admitting here the almost insuperable obstacles to obtaining 
evidence), reported that there were other cases “in which carelessness and 
indifference prevail to an extent sufficient to form a ground for legislative 
interference.” It is to be presumed that Professor Owen had not recently 
perused this page of the report when he wrote of “ the failure of a Royal 
Commission to obtain evidence of the abuse of physiological vivisection 
in Great Britain.” In the face of such evidence, to speak of interference 
as a slur would be to imply a bond of scientific esprit de corps with the 
clumsiest injurers of science. This sort of objection goes rather to show 
that the recognition of the rights of animals is still even in England 
rather instinct than principle: no one thinks it a slur in any business 
where there is danger of unwarranted injury to human frames that con- 
trol should be exercised : no one takes umbrage at doctors’ licences, or at 
the Anatomy or the Factory Acts. The sore point in the present case 
seems really to be the old subject of sport, whose unchartered freedom 
not unnaturally keeps up by comparison a perpetual sense of ill-usage. 
Valid reasons might, however, be found for postponing that subject to the 
other, though, in a Legislature which deserts business for Epsom, these are 
of course not the reasons for which it is postponed. For in the first 
place, the possible degree of suffering, as opposed to the mere number of 
sufferers, must again be remembered ; and British abuses need not ne- 
cessarily be less extreme than Continental because far rarer. And in the 
second place, abuses in sport and in the capture of wild animals may at 
least be expected to decrease (as they have actually done) by the natural 
development of humanity,—being due to stupidity and ignorance, and 
exposed to the full influence of public opinion ; while any abuse of the 
other sort is necessarily a private, at the worst even a hole-and-corner 
business, far more demoralising in its deliberateness and secrecy; and 
the particular curiosity and power which join to produce the danger in 
the lowest stratum of the student-world are inherent in the particular 
education. Legislation here is more than a barrier: it is a nucleus 
round which nascent moral instinct may develop. 

I should be sorry to seem to fail in sympathy with high-minded men 
who find a useful career checked for the moment by unreasonable re- 
strictions, and themselves the objects of a clamour which on such a subject 
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is specially easy to invoke, and in which ignorance plays a large (though 
as we have seen not the only) part. But the opportunity of December 
was a peculiarly good one; no such widely-read defence of experimental 
physiology is likely to appear for years to come ; and it is impossible not 
to regret that some of the space occupied with the rebutting of slurs, and 
with sarcasms about the follies of peers and prelates, was not devoted to 
more practical topics. The matter will be finally settled, not by names 
and authorities, but by instruction ; and for this the state of the public 
mind gives ample scope. 

For example, it is easy to trace a widely diffused impression that 
even in this country anesthetics are seldom or imperfectly adminis- 
tered. When examined, the case here will be found to rest almost entirely 
on the shoulders of a single witness, whose words must now have been 
quoted many hundreds of times ; his statement being that complete anzs- 
thesia is seldom attempted, owing to the difficulty of producing it, and 
that if produced, it “ only lasts for at most a minute or two.” Would 
it not, then, be well worth while to point out in detail how little this 
can weigh against the evidence of expert after expert that complete 
anesthesia is producible and habitually produced with perfect ease, and 
that it can be kept up for hours at a time, and was so kept up, e.g. in a 
long experiment, in which the adverse witness declared its use im- 
possible?* The only difficulty has been sometimes to prevent its passing 
on into death; and this has been assumed to mean that it is not com- 
plete—an assumption of just enough plausibility to deserve the very few 
words which would show its groundlessness. Then again, so long as 
the distinction is kept clear between what is defended and what is inde- 
fensible—a condition as much of good faith as of good policy—there can 
be nothing but advantage in pointing out the true nature of certain ex- 
periments which, as ordinarily described, are calculated to strike the lay 
mind as quite other than they are. The pain of burning, for instance, 
known by all to be excruciating, is so through its destructive effect on the 
surface-tissues of the body. Now to produce this effect on the external 
tissues, the temperature must be very much higher than the maximum 
internal temperature compatible with life. This latter differs greatly 
for different animals, and is much lower, for example, for a frog than for 
aman. It follows that if a frog were kept in water which would be of 
quite bearable heat for a man, and its internal temperature thus raised, 
it would rapidly die; but to describe it as “ boiled to death” would be 
wholly incorrect ; since the phrase would suggest the well-known action 
of boiling water on the surface-tissues, which, together with the pain it 
entails, would in the supposed case have no existence. There would be 
no object now in making this experiment, but it serves as an illustration. 
Similar remarks apply to the “ baking alive” of which a great deal has 





* See Answers 2205, 3383-6, 4334-7 and 5737-9 in the Report of the Commis- 
Gion, and compare 5777-8 with 3454-7. 
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been made. The experiments in this case again were not such as need 
to be repeated ; but the actual mode of death was certainly not excep- 
tionally painful. The animals here being warm-blooded, and the sur- 
rounding medium not water but air, the temperature was much higher 
than in the above case of the frog; but it was considerably under the 
260° Fahr. which men have endured for many minutes with perfect 
impunity, and not nearly sufficiently high to char or blister the surface- 
tissues. The stages of death were faintness and exhaustion, passing on 
into coma, and finally some convulsive movements. What this means, 
as compared with “ baking alive,” anyone can judge by imagining his 
own state of mind if, after he had been condemned to the one, his sen- 
tence were suddenly changed to the other. Again: knowledge once 
gained does not need to be re-established ; and it may be said as a rule 
that the earlier and more salient facts of physiology are those requiring 
the roughest experimental methods. Even apart from the change of 
character wrought by anesthetics, ample testimony has been given to 
the diminution of the need for the severer sorts of operations, parallel 
with the increasing organisation of facts; and it is hard even to 
imagine any object now for experiments at all comparable to Bell’s on 
recurrent sensibility. The pain of toxicological experiments is almost 
invariably short ; and the distress of induced diseases, not more painful 
than those by which we expect that the majority of ourselves will die, 
cannot weigh for a moment against the expected benefits both to men 
and animals, in the dawn of which Pasteur’s contemporaries may be 
proud to live. 

These examples may suggest the sort of facts which cannot be too 
often repeated, or too carefully explained, and which are ten times more 
convincing to a layman than the most imposing array of testimonials to 
character or of ex cathedrd judgments. But I do not believe that even 
the best instructors can exercise their legitimate influence on popular 
opinion, or meet opposition in a really effective way, without paying 
more heed to the bearings of the various points before discussed—points 
which, obvious enough, and coming with no force at all from me, only 
need to be fully and fairly recognised by them to make the future of 


English physiology secure. 
EDMUND GURNEY. 
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Che Social State of the Hebrides Co Centuries Ago. 
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Tue aim of this paper is to give a few sketches of the strange social state 
of the Highlands and Isles at the date of the Union. The sketches are 
taken from a somewhat searching study of material unearthed within 
the past few years at various spots along the western seaboard, and may 
be accepted as true or only too real. 

The first thing that impresses the student of the state of society in 
the Isles at that period is the remarkable excess to which whisky-drink- 
ing was carried by nearly all classes. Mr. Martin, a native of Skye, 
and a staunch advocate of Highland virtues, made a tour through the 
Hebrides and out as far as St. Kilda shortly after the revolution. He 
found various kinds of whisky. There was the ordinary Usquebaugh, 
which the well-seasoned Hebrideans could drink in large quantities 
without much apparent harm; there was a very fiery spirit called 
Freslerig, or whisky three times distilled; and, much stronger than 
either, there was a third kind, known as Usquebaugh baul, of which two 
spoonfuls would stagger the most creditable toper. To an ordinary 
tippler a glass of this spirit meant instant death. In those days whisky 
was made from potatoes and heather as well as from barley. A great 
deal of it was manufactured at home; it was hot, coarse, and raw, and 
all who could afford it drank deeply. Sunday was the great day of riot 
and debauch, in spite of the most strenuous efforts of the Kirk and the 
Kirk Sessions. Nothing was more repugnant to the people than the long 
Presbyterian services introduced in the reign of Dutch William, and they 
evaded them in every possible way. To the minister and his office- 
bearers they pled all sorts of excuses, or they tried to baffle them in 
every conceivable way. The chief mode of spending Sunday was to con- 
gregate in little country public-houses, or wayside shebeens, of which 
there was a large number in nearly every parish, and there to riot and 
amuse themselves over the forbidden cup. In the records of several 
parishes I find that the authorities tried hard to check these disgraceful 
practices. Sometimes they went in couples through the clachan or 
hamlet, during the stated hours of service, taking note of all whom they 
found lurking in the drinking bothies ; sometimes the beadle was de- 
puted to watch the notorious drunkards; and when the people pled the 
distance from church and the means of grace, the elders were appointed 
to gather them into barns and read the Bible to them whilst the minister 
was preaching in the parish church. But, notwithstanding the vigilance 
of the beadle and the stern efforts of the elders to keep the Sabbath a day 
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of serious behaviour, the people, in spite of fines, mulcts, juggs, canvas 
sheets, and pointed reproofs from the pulpit, held by their wild drinking 
habits. Even great religious occasions or excitement—and in those 
days great wars of religious excitement or revival passed over the land— 
only stimulated the craving of the people for strong drink. In one of 
the local records I got an account of a great Communion season which 
sprang out of one of these revivals, and which lasted altogether five days. 
The messengers who went to the nearest town for the elements, 7.e. the 
bread and wine, took two days in crossing a narrow ferry, and had to 
sleep away the effects of deep intoxication at both sides of it. On the 
Monday after the Communion two of the hearers were picked up dead 
drunk near the preaching tent, where they had fallen down on the pre- 
vious Lord’s day. No Highland parish is better known to the general 
reader than that now ruled over by the High Priest of Morven, around 
which the robust imagination of successive generations of gigantic 
McLeods has cast a veil of charming romance. I have before me an 
unpublished letter, written nearly two centuries ago, which gives rather 
a ghastly picture of the state of the parish—the poorly tilled soil, the 
squalid huts that had no walls, the lean features of the peasantry, and 
the drunken habits of the lairds. The writer was well educated, the 
head of one of the proudest families in the Western Isles, and one with 
the oldest and most genuine pedigree. He and his party started from 
Oban in a skiff to pay some visits in Morven and Mull. The first land- 
ing place was Kinlochalim, then a place of some note, for it had not yet 
become a cave of Adullam for the outcast of the neighbouring clans. 
As the party had mounted with the intention of riding up the country, 
they were greeted with tremendous bellowing from a neighbouring 
whisky-shop, out of which four gentlemen of good position in the district 
came gloriously full at one o'clock in the afternoon. The gentlemen 
were cursing and swearing at their hardest; they saluted their friends 
with great heartiness, and kicked a poor “ Lazarus of a smith” on to the 
nearest refuse heap to show their native contempt for indoor artisans. 
A few days after they came to a laird’s house, where a kind of house- 
heating was to take place, and where consequently extra hospitality was 
shown. They sat down at four o’clock in the afternoon, and drank on 
till three next morning, with the result that of the gentlemen three were 
barbarously drunk, three more in a tipsy maudlin state, and two, of 
whom the writer professed to be one, moderately sober. They were 
carried to sleep on the floor of the barn, and the ladies, more than half-a- 
dozen, slept upon the floor of the room where this heavy carousal had 
been going on for eleven hours on end. 

I find traces of another singular drinking custom lingering after the 
Union. When leagues of friendship were formed between families or 
between neighbouring septs, the treaty was ratified by the contracting 
parties drinking a drop of each other’s blood drawn from the little finger. 
To drink blood warm from the animal or after it had coagulated was not 
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considered nauseous. In times of famine the cattle, poor and lean as 
they were, were largely bled, and their blood made an article of food by 
the starving natives. Phlebotomy was considered a cure for all ailments, 
physical and mental. Man and beast were regularly bled on the Sundays 
at the little roadside shebeens. Even as late as the time of Pennant the 
Duke of Hamilton employed a doctor to go round the island of Arran 
and bleed the people of each duchan twice a year into pits dug in the 
ground. 

Some of the Hebridean customs two centuries ago were very pictu- 
resque. Chief among these was the ceremony of marriage.. Some of the 
proceedings that heralded the event cannot now be quoted. The wedding 
itself was a very great affair, as it always has been in mountainous 
countries. It was marked by a prodigality of expense, and was the 
occasion of much genuine joy. All the oldest ballads give a wedding 
feast of at least some days. All the relatives down to the fourteenth 
cousin, and the neighbours, with at least three hamlets or glens, were 
invited ; the wild Highland dances, inspired by mirth and strong spirits, 
went round ; all the pipers within reach assisted ; the young couple were 
disposed of, and merrymaking went on until many of the festive party 
vanished in utter powerlessness. The oldest Session records abundantly 
prove that these festivals and days of rejoicing were frequently the occa- 
sion of various excesses. The marriage tie was not always held sacred, 
and purity of life was rather the exception. The old laws of divorce 
were singular enough. To the church of Kilkivan there is a tradition 
attached which illustrates a phase of the practice. The patron saint gave 
all ill-assorted couples yearly the chance of escaping blindfold from their 
bonds and getting a substitute. Whether or not this tradition represents 
a fact, it is certain that more absurd customs prevailed throughout the 
Isles. 

Martin, when giving an account of the small outer isles belonging to 
MeNeill of Barra, states that when a tenant’s wife died, either on Barra 
or on any of the adjacent isles, the tenant addressed himself to the McNeill, 
representing his loss, and at the same time desiring that he would be 
pleased to recommend a wife to him to manage his affairs. The chief 
found a suitable partner for his clansman, and as soon as the widower 
got her name he proceeded to her residence, carrying a bottle of strong 
whisky with him, and the marriage was consummated without much 
further delay or ceremony. So, also, the disconsolate widow hurried to 
her chief, McNeill of Barra, and he speedily found a suitable successor 
to the departed. McNeill, however, was more than usually patriarchal, 
and appears to have done everything for everybody on his vast estates. 
Another incident related by Martin illustrates a very curious phase of 
social life. An islander, who was looking out for a wife, happened to 
receive @ shilling, which he supposed was a coin of extraordinary value, 
from a shipwrecked seaman. He went straightway with his precious 
treasure to Mr. Morrison, the parish minister, and requested him on his 
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next visit to Lewis to buy a wife with the money, and bring her home 
to him. The idea of wife-purchase has long since died out amongst the 
Hebrideans, but that of the inferiority of woman still survives. She is 
still in several islands the ordinary beast of burden, and the general slave 
of her lord and master. 

Captain Burt, who wrote in the blunt style of the English soldier, 
gives a picture of the state of Highland society that agrees in all essentials 
with the above sketches. According to him, in the inland parts of the 
North women did nearly all the hard work, and were the common carriers 
of the day. A person who was a gentleman by birth and descent—in 
other words, who could claim something like a fortieth cousinship with 
the chief of the clan—would not condescend to turn his hand to anything, 
or do any kind of manual labour. His idea of aristocratic life was total 
abstinence from toil. Butall the while he allowed his wife and daughters 
to toil away like slaves, and felt their slaving to reflect no discredit upon 
himself. A French officer, travelling through Inverness-shire on a recruit- 
ing expedition, met one of these mighty gentlemen marching in a lordly 
manner, in a good pair of brogues, whilst his wife was trudging barefoot 
some distance behind him. The irate Frenchman, in his gallantry, 
leaped off his horse, and compelled the man of long descent to take off 
his brogues, and his wife to put them on. 

The poverty was very great. Along with poverty there was much 
coarseness in living and rampant immorality, in spite of the persistent 
displeasure of the kirk. Children were fearfully neglected in all ranks 
of society from their birth upwards, and the law,of the survival of the 
fittest was allowed to have full and free scope. When a small tenant’s 
wife had twins in the Outer Hebrides, the laird took one of them to be 
brought up in his family, and I have found traces of as many as sixteen 
or twenty of these twins living under the same roof at the same time. 
Servant-girls slept in the byre with the cows. Some of them took off 
their clothes only when they went into rags, though frequently, as Burt 
significantly states, a change of dress occasionally would be a gain in the 
public interest. Plebeian girls of every grade, though in some respects 
thoroughly moral, rose in general esteem and in the public opinion of 
their social circle if they were fortunate enough in having attracted the 
illicit attentions of the laird or a gentleman, as that gave them a sort of 
relationship with the local aristocracy. Such was one of the distortions 
of custom. Even the lairds and their wives were so poor that frequently 
the latter had to go barefoot, and that the former, in spite of their lofty 
hereditary notions, had to make a very sorry appearance in public, 
Comfort was seldom studied. In some of the Isles it was customary to 
cook the mutton in the skin for want of a more suitable cooking vessel. 
Towards the end of spring, the season of direst hardship, when often the 
lean cattle were so weak that they could not rise or stand upright, the 
emaciated people were known to live upon a little oatmeal mixed with 
blood drawn from those exhausted beasts ; and though there was plenty 
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of fish in the sea and trout in the lakes, the inhabitants were so poor and 
so thriftless that they had not proper tackle or sufficient energy to catch 
them. Potatoes were scarce. Crops of all kinds were thin and poor, 
and the landlords very often took their rents in kind because they could 
get it in no other way. Field labourers suffered most. Owing to the 
want of skill in husbandry, the poverty of the soil, or the coldness of 
the season, the crops frequently did not ripen, and the barley had to be 
cut down green and grainless. Sometimes money was refused by the 
starving poor because they could do nothing with it. 

It is hard to say whether the picture given in books of travel or 
that taken from the local records was the more dreadful. The huts or 
dwellings of the common people were so small and so ill-built, that the 
worst Connemara cabins are palaces compared to them. Few of them 
had glass windows ; and as a hole in the low roof was the only chimney, 
the smoke could not find egress. In winter, in the absence of amusements, 
the poorer cottiers crouched over the fire till their legs were scorched 
and they themselves were as black as sweeps. When a flock of bottle- 
nosed whales were driven ashore on one of the long sandy bays of Tiree, 
the peasantry took them and devoured them speedily. Famine and 
starvation thinned the population periodically. When fever or small-pox 
came over the islands, it swept away whole villages. The people, in 
their ignorance, were either in mortal dread of epidemics or indifferent. 
Hence out of sheer physical weakness, or in absolute despair, they took 
to drink whenever drink could be. obtained. Their dwellings and the 
squalor of their surroundings depressed them. Burt, who had an Eng- 
lish charger, when travelling on duty, frequently found the stable-door 
too small to admit his steed ; and then a part of the roof was removed 
and the animal put under shelter. At a little roadside inn he tried to 
make his quarters more comfortable by stuffing handfuls of straw in the 
holes to keep out the snow; but no sooner did the cows, which were 
taking shelter around the house, see the straw than they pulled it out 
and consumed it. 

The state of the tillage was very primitive. It must be remembered 
that there were no roads and no bridges in the Isles at the period under 
review. A rough sledge, or a couple of reeds slung across the horse’s 
back, was the most advanced kind of carriage ; horse harness was made 
of straw, and the best ropes of heather or horse-hair; men did the plough- 
ing, and the harrow, whenever used, was attached to the horse’s tail. 
In fact, the ploughing, then done by a bent implement called the Jas- 
crow, which a man pushed with his foot, was a mere scratching of the 
surface of the field, The corn was dried on a homely kiln, and ground 
by an old woman generally between two stones called a quern. 

A great part of the population in several parishes were virtually 
paupers; vagrants wandered over the land; and in the districts near 
the borderland there was a regular stream at certain times of the year 
going or returning from the rich begging-ground of the South. The 
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Kirk Sessions and the Presbyteries tried hard to stop this vagrancy and 
to encourage all the able-bodied to work, but with no great success. In 
the densely peopled parish of Kilmun and Dunoon the authorities found 
that, with a decreasing population and decreasing finances, the number 
of paupers on their hands was so large that they could not afford a coffin 
to each, on however cheap a scale the coffin was made. The church- 
door collections were very small, and the number of paupers that came 
upon the parish for burial was very great. Therefore the Session got a 
local carpenter to make a strong wooden coffin for the use of the parish, 
and in this the remains of many a wretch were sent to their last resting- 
place. 

With such poverty overrunning the land, and amidst so great igno- 


- rance, we might expect that pestilence would periodically carry away 


multitudes of the people. The Isles in those days were practically be- 
yond the sway of the Government ; and it was only during last century 
that the Imperial Parliament went to the aid of the starving people. 
The fact is, that the country was over-peopled as well as under-tilled, 
and that misery of many kinds was chronic. Disease was often at the 
door, and the Hebrideans had a regular system of home-grown medical 
treatment. For small-pox, there a dreadful scourge, they had really no 
cure. The general treatment was blood-letting. For a troublesome 
brochan, a kind of thin gruel, taken in large quantities, and as hot as it 
could be rendered, was the common remedy. Roots of nettles, boiled 
down, gave a kind of medicine that was used asa tonic. If the uvula 
became enlarged, or fell down, they cut it dexterously with a horse-hair, 
which was twisted round it. For the jaundice, they had several reme- 
dies, of which one was this: the patient was made to lie flat on the 
ground, then the tongs or a bar of iron was made red-hot and gently 
applied upwards to the patient’s back, till he got into a great fright and 
rushed furiously out of doors under the impression that he was being 
burnt. The shock often gave him the turn, it was supposed. A cure: 
used for catarrh or inflammation of the lungs was perhaps more: 
in the line of modern therapeutics. The patient was made to walk 
out into the sea up to his middle, with his clothes on, and imme- 
diately afterwards to go to bed without taking them off. Then, by put- 
ting the bedclothes over his head, he frequently succeeded in procuring 
copious perspiration, and the “ distemper was cured.” In the beautiful 
parish of Kilmartin, which contains the grave of many a nameless king 
and chief, there lived at the time of the Union a blacksmith, who had 
a wide reputation in his skill for curing every phase of faintness of spirits. 
or nervous complaints. He was a man of singular muscular power and 
singular command over his arms. He placed the nervous patient om 
the anvil with his face uppermost ; he then took his big hammer in botl» 
his hands and approached the sufferer with a ferocious aspect, as if to 
murder him with one blow ; and the shock completely restored the- 
shattered nervous system ! 
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We can easily understand how a people crushed down for centuries, 
and facing perpetual poverty as the peasantry of the Hebrides were, 
would become the prey of all sorts of quacks, and would have to pay the 
penalty due to their credulity. Bone-setters were numerous amongst 
, them, and appear to have had a good practice. Herbalists flourished, 
and were trusted. Many of them, no doubt, performed their cures, 
_ though they resorted to mysterious proceedings, through their superior 
knowledge of roots and herbs. Frequently, as in the case of the famous 
Neil Beaton, they were supposed to effect their cures through a compact 
with the Devil, rather than from the virtues of their samples, when in 
reality they derived their medical knowledge from their forefathers. Some- 
times a knowledge of medicine was hereditary, like the gift of poesy or of 
second sight. But the people believed in the personality and power of the 
Devil notwithstanding, and when all lawful or recognised means failed, 
to the Devil they were prepared to go for cure, help, or deliverance. 
Hence all the oldest records reveal an extraordinary contest between 
the Kirk on the one hand and the various emissaries of Satan on the 
other. We are dealing with a period when belief in witchcraft was quite 
common, and when those suspected of trafficking with the Devil were 
put to death by burning on the ordinary Gallows-hill. Death, almost 
everywhere the King of Terrors, was made very horrid in the Hebrides 
through the extraordinary system of belief, worked up by the prophets 
of the second sight. In every parish there was at least one person who 
lived by performing cures by means of charming. Children who died 
unbaptized were supposed to be doomed to eternal torments; and evil 
spirits of various kinds were supposed to watch over helpless infancy to 
do it some harm. Some of the records swarm with curious cases of 
charming and trafficking with Satan. Those convicted of these crimes 
were severely punished. In some parishes the law was strong ; offenders 
were put into the jugg and severely flogged at the church door every Sab- 
bath till they left the locality ; sometimes they were handed over to the 
civil magistrate to be fined ; and in every case they were rebuked from the 
pulpit. But in the remote parishes there was little law and scarcely 
any authority except what centred in the laird, or chief, and he did not 
really care much for the new-fangled stringency of the Presbyterian 
clergy. 

The professional bards are nowhere highly esteemed. Before the time 
of the Union they had come down very much in public opinion, if, indeed, 
they ever did hold a high place, through their insolence and overbearing 
pride, their laziness and lofty pretensions, The bard, in fact, was the 
laird’s tutor or genealogist, who sang fulsome lyrics as an opiate to send 
the great man to sleep, or who was expected to keep up his credit 
through the exercise of liberal poetic licence, or even more reprehensible 
means. He claimed, and as a rule received, considerable attention and 
honour; but when insulted by his chief he could very well pocket his 
dignity, as happened once in the presence of Captain Burt, when the 
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man of song was requested by the chief to sit down below the salt 
amongst a parcel of dirty retainers over a cup of ale; and when, instead 
of resenting the insult, ‘he sang readily several hoarse stanzas so favour- 
able to his chief, that the latter exclaimed that there was nothing so 
good in Virgil or Homer. 

However pressing the poverty around might have been, and however 
hard up the chiefs were, they liked to keep the semblance of power after 
the reality had passed away from their hands, and to make a great dis- 
play both at home and abroad. Hence they kept an inordinate number 
of idle attendants, who were very insolent towards the poorer section 
of the peasantry. When the chief went a journey, he marched in 
ridiculous state, attended by such officers, as his henchmen, who fought 
his quarrels, and were always near him as a trusty support and 
guide ; the bard, who sung his personal valour and the purity of his long 
descent ; his spokesman, who expressed his sentiments, sometimes when 
they did not exist ; his sword-bearer, his Gillie-Casfluie, who carried him 
across streams and over marshes; the Gillie-Coushaine, who led his 
horse over rugged or dangerous ground; the piper, who was always a 
gentleman by birth, and who in his turn required a gillie to carry his 
pipes; as wellas bya nondescript multitude of lazy rascals who somehow 
contrived to form part of the train, and to partake of the good cheer that 
awaited him wherever he paid visits. And as the chiefs and the leading 
men of the Isles were fond of paying each other visits, the poor re- 
sources of a country which prized hospitality above all the Hebrew com- 
mandments were pretty well eaten up; and the retainers, who always 
assumed the airs of spoiled menials, were seldom very welcome to the 
peasantry. The piper, especially, with his upright attitude, his tinsel 
pomp, his haughty airs, and his majestic step, was regarded as a most 
objectionable personage, far more difficult to please than the genuine head 
of the tribe. He looked upon himself as the most talented of musicians, 
and he was never very gracious to the claims of rivals or more youthful 
aspirants. This narrow conceit was not confined to the piper. An ac- 
count of the country by one of its natives was, it is said, even then like 
a Gascon’s picture of himself, strongly and highly coloured, but not his- 
torically accurate. In spite of the prevailing poverty, and the misery 
consequent on the semi-feudal system, which kept the poor down almost 
in slavery and neglected the resources of the land, all classes, and most 
of all the peasantry, paid blind obedience to the chiefs, who were 
treated as idols, and whose blood relations, of whatever degree and 
however depraved, were treated with peculiar respect. Then, as now, 
it was usual to puff Gaelic as the most expressive and the most co- 
pious of all languages, the sweetest and the most poetical, as well as un- 
questionably the oldest, to boast over length of pedigree and the un- 
paralleled virtues of the race, which was seriously believed in the islands 
to be the first in the arts of peace and war. The chieftains had a 
ludicrous idea of their own grandeur and importance. Their followers 
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frequently magnified this, as when McDonald of Keppoch was thought 
to have become effeminate when he took a snowball for his pillow on 
a night when he could do very well without one. 

Though the power of the chiefs was very great, a ninny or a fool had 
little chance of succeeding, even when the office had something of a 
hereditary character. For every heir was required to give proof of his 
valour before succeeding, or before he was allowed to lead the clan. 
This proof was generally given in a raid upon some hostile clan, or upon 
the Lowlands. Such a raid was never regarded as purerobbery. Indeed, 
at the date under review, several clans, as the Camerons and the Mac- 
Donalds and the MacGregors, lived by theft or by levying blackmail upon 
the Lowlands, whilst within their own borders the individual members of 
the clan were scrupulously honest. It is surprising how very slightly theft 
figures in the local parish records. Breaches of the seventh commandment 
bristle in every page, and offences of this class were severely punished. 
People are up before the sessions for fighting, brawling, cursing and 
swearing, speaking evil of dignities, rioting and drunkenness, idleness 
and vagrancy. The laws relating to Sabbath observances were so strict 
that in one parish in 1702, or five years before the Union, a poor 
woman was cited and punished for leading home one of her sheep, a 
man who gave a bundle of shorn hay to his cattle was heavily fined, a 
weaver who had inadvertently left out his work on the Sabbath was 
made to do penance publicly, a farmer was punished because he was 
overheard speaking of some secular business, and a number of boys were 
flogged because they were discovered “ hawking a bushie byke,” or 
digging up a bees’ nest on the Sabbath. But of theft and the penalties 
attached to it we hear very little. The explanation is either that the 
inhabitants were remarkably honest, or that theft was regarded as 
scarcely worthy to be designated a punishable offence. In reality, 
according to the narrow and defective standard of the Isles and Highland 
glens in those days, a very subtle distinction was drawn between appro- 
priating what belonged to one’s kinsman, friend, or countrymen, and 
what belonged to one’s natural or national enemy. Within the clan 
theft was severely punished, and was exceedingly rare; beyond the 
borders of the clan it was a very meritorious virtue. The same dis- 
torted standard ruled other parts of practical morals. If loyalty and 
fidelity were justly regarded as virtues, unfortunately revenge in cer- 
tain cases never passed for a heinous vice. Hundreds of instances 
might be given of assassins being employed to execute revenge stimu- 
lated by private hate or fancied wrongs, and where the atrocity thus 
displayed seldom brought justice down upon itself. 

It must in fairness be admitted that in this respect the Hebridean 
or Gaelic conscience was a very unsafe guide. To a large extent true 
law meant revenge with the unsophisticated Highlander, and all other 
law was a foreign imposition that received only very slight respect. A 
story is told of a widow who had been blessed with three husbands in 
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succession, and who, when asked what sort of men the deceased had been, 
replied that the two first were honest men, for that both had died for the 
law (i.e. had been hanged for sheep-stealing), whereas the third was a 
poor creature “ who teid at hame on a puckle of straw, like an ould tig.” 
The distinction drawn by the Gaelic conscience between mewm and tuum 
was, that thieving on a small scale and in petty things within the clan 
was highly disreputable and dishonest, but that wholesale theft, such as 
cattle-lifting from the south of the Grampians, or a ship wrecked or cast 
upon the coast by storms, was a profession highly becoming a gentleman, 
and in full accord with the moral law. The wretch who stole a cow or 
a sheep was a common thief; he who soared higher and hurried past the 
defile with a hundred was a gentleman drover. The Lowlands and the 
East Coast clans were in perpetual conflict with these veteran freebooters, 
and sometimes tracked the lifted cattle into the fastnesses of Lochaber 
or Glenorchy. Sometimes spies and experts were bribed to go into the 
suspected country and gather evidence that might be serviceable against 
the veterans. But, if any one were known to accept the reward offered 
for this kind of information, his life was not worth a single day’s purchase. 

In passing to give a sketch of the second sight, the most extraor- 
dinary system of belief ever created by the sensitive Gaelic imagination, 
I may give one or two curious customs which partly explain it. One of 
these meets one in every genuine Hebridean song sung by a true islander. 
The song is a simple but wild series of movements, which the singers 
reproduce in the sympathetic swing of the body. "When the Hebridean 
begins his song, he takes out his handkerchief, and gives the end of it to 
his neighbour, and they both swing it as a sort of accompaniment— 


Our voices keep tune, and our oars keep time. 


Two centuries ago this rhythmic movement entered into the ordinary toil 
of the common people, who were always eminently social and gregarious. 
When any considerable piece of work was to be done on the farms 
of the tacksmen, a large number of persons were set to work together. 
Whatever they did was done by them all in the same way. If they were 
reaping the corn, they kept time by singing or chanting, swaying their 
bodies to and fro in unison, bending down and rising up at the same 
moment, and moving with the regularity of a regiment of soldiers, 
sometimes to the strains of a bagpipe or the Jew’s-harp. In the same 
way they fulled cloth, sitting in two opposite rows on a board, with the 
web to be fulled between, to be kicked from side to side. 

Then, as in a less degree they are still, the Highlands and Islands were 
the land par excellence of apparitions, ghosts, and shades, overspread 
with all sorts of bewildering terrors, and inhabited by an underfed and 
starving people, who had a strong hereditary tendency to melancholy 
and mystic tears, who were creatures of impulse and fantastic in their 
hopes, and whose spirit was under the dominion of broken beliefs and 
harrowing story. From intercourse with the outside world the mass of 
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the people got little or no light; and in the troubled shades of their 
own traditions and pagan creed they clung to many venerable follies and 
continued to dream idle dreams. The spirit of the old pagan religion 
lingered under the alien forms of the Christian faith, and the Hebrideans 
left to themselves became the easy prey of false prophets and soothsayers. 
Their dearest and most permanent beliefs were founded on nothing more 
solid than hearsay evidence; the thin coating of Christianity over their 
pagan faith and practice had no other effect than to give some additional 
terror, or to raise some fresh or wild hope, only to vanish as it came. 
With such a people the tendency to illusions was always strong. The 
whole air was teeming with fantastic creations. The fairies, as repre- 
senting the shadows and the unrealities that thwart mortal enterprise, 
were an important element then. In the Gaelic mythology they repre- 
sented the painful unreality which flitted around the Gaelic race, in the 
lethargic atmosphere of the Isles, the weird mist of the corries, the 
luxuriant growth of myths and fables, and the tendency to illusion and 
the avoidance of facts and their practical lessons. Tested in the strong 
light of day, many of the beliefs which they cherished were but as the 
shadow of some inexplicable shade. The folklore of the Highlands was 
copious and wild, full of budding romance and charged with much fierce 
pessimism. Relics of old water cult were wondrous at the Union. Each 
lake had its dread monster, the treacherous Lalh hirze, who, Proteus-like, 
could assume all shapes, and who was ever intent on mischief to the 
human race; every storm had its wraith; and a thousand grotesque 
figures filled and frightened the troubled imagination. 

Amongst such a people we might expect to find prophets of the second 
sight thick as autumnal leaves. When Presbyterianisn was established in 
the Isles two centuries ago, second sight was already reduced to a system 
and practised as an art. It had its code of signals, its symbols, and its 
recognised methods of interpretation. The prophets of the secuad sight 
pretended to be born, but they were really made. It was not professed 
that the gift was common, or that every one could see the signs which 
were to be interpreted. But the favoured few who could see what was 
generally invisible read the symbols according to the recognised rules of 
a recognised craft. The prophet or the seer claimed the power of seeing 
into the dark future, and of foretelling what was to come to pass. What 
he saw the multitude could not see; but, if he deigned to reveal what 
he had seen, the common herd could foretell as well as he, for certain 
signs always indicated certain events. For example, if a woman was 
seen standing at a man’sright hand, that was accepted as a proof that she 
should become his wife, whether both or either were married or unmarried 
at the time of the apparition. If three women were seen standing at a 
man’s right hand, the nearest would be his first wife, and so on, Through 
a large and intricate system, the growth of many ages, the art of the 
Highland seer was not altogether based upon quackery, but it was 
strengthened by the pretence of the rogue. So long as an Ayrshire 
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ploughman, brought up like his class in the rude routine of the furrow, 
can suddenly shake himself free from the depressing traditions of the 


- goil, and astonish after ages by his intense appreciation of human needs 


and interests, by his correct reading of the best aspirations of our nature, 
and by his exquisite sense of the beauty that surrounds us, why should 
not a shrewd inhabitant of one of the remote Hebrides, amidst scenes . 
that tend to throw a veil of mystery over the cloudy judgment and the 
uncertain penetration of his contemporaries, astonish the untutored 
rustics around him by the force and accuracy of his daring prescience ? 
Belief in supernatural interference was common in the Western Isles. 
By assuming that he was more unscrupulous than those around him, that 
he was working by mystic rules, which their own traditions had sanc- 
tioned, and that he knew his neighbours’ weakness as well as his own 
strength, we can easily understand how the prophet of the second sight 
could make himself an object of regard and a source of power in his 
locality. ‘To some extent the prophet himself occasionally shared in the 
common delusion. For the Gaelic race, with their passionate love of life, 
their intense impressibility to fear and hope, their sensitive fibre, their 
perturbed feelings and uncertain beliefs, nurtured the very conditions 
which point to or generate definite fulfilment of vague prophecy. For in 
all such cases there is a wide reserve for mental confusion. As the 
patient, by brooding over his disease, insensibly gives it unconquerable 
strength, and so aids in his own destruction, so the Gaelic race helped 
their own seers in the work of illusion. In some cases, no doubt, the 
seer was an out-and-out quack, and took the surest means to strengthen 
his reputation by divulging the oracle after the fact, or by vague predic- 
tions which might mean anything. Sometimes the oracle was dark or 
mysterious on purpose. Instances are quite common in which a vague 
statement was converted into a direct prophecy through ingenious distor- 
tion or suggestive silence, whereas the true prophecy was only an after- 
thought. 

A highly strung people, who had an abnormal dread of the super- 
natural, and who drew largely upon the horrors of various pagan creeds 
without understanding any, would have a certain tendency to brace up 
their imagination and to give its forecasts a certain amount of intelli- 
gence which was not altogether fictitious. Their wisdom was contained 
in their songs, proverbs, and sayings, and it did not profess to encompass 
any mystery except by something more mysterious. They placed the 
facts’ of sense and of imagination, those of objective fact and subjective 
feeling, on the same platform, They had a number of myths and time- 
honoured legends regarding the future and their personal salvation ; but 
these braced up the resources of their imagination by making them 
more fitful and more melancholy. ‘To the view of their philosophy 
and religion the departed soul was not lost, but gone before, to a place 
where there would be fierce retaliation, and where salutary terror might 
strike at defiant conscience as well as at exasperated affection. And 
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hence the general sense of vague. terror greatly aided the seer. The 
Highland seer professed to see what was invisible to ordinary mortals. 
He held that a lively impression was made upon the nervous system, and 
that, like Socrates under the influence of the demon, he became absorbed 
in contemplation to an extent altogether denied to the multitude. 
The veil of the future, he said, was uplifted before him ; coming events 
projected themselves within the sphere of his vision; he could see 
strange sights and hear strange sounds; and he knew how to inter- 
pret them aright. This much he claimed, and this much the multitude 
readily conceded. But even as early as the reign of Dutch William the 
seers had their critics, who, in spite of the conservative tenacity of popular 
beliefs, tried to pick holes in their practice. It was held that they were 
either enthusiastic visionaries or persons of disturbed temperament ; that 
not one of the fraternity could give a rational explanation of his practice, 
the rules of his art, or the vague predictions of his order, and that the 
whole system of second sight was an imposition by skilful and unscrupu- 
lous rogues upon the credulous and the silly. But without adopting this 
extreme view, we may give a reasonable explanation of the practice. 
“Fire never gave up trembling, and woe from that day until the day of 
for ever ;” and whoever is familiar with the piercing wail of the Highland 
laments as they used to resound through the long, narrow glens, or has 
witnessed the rapid hysterics that frequently accompany the departure of 
the Clansman or the Dunara Castle from the Broomielaw, may under- 
stand to what extent sorrow and pain, tears and trouble entered into the 
life of the islanders, and how gladly they would look towards any sort of 
prophet that professed to open up the future. Funeral wailing was a 
profession in the islands at the time of the Union. I know nothing more 
plaintive than “ McCrinnon’s Lament” when heard in a lonely glen or on 
a‘solitary isle. It is the essence of mystery as well as of sorrow. Ata 
period when each noble English house had its own haunted chamber and its 
own sombre ghost, we need not wonder if we find each Highland hamlet 
in fanciful intercourse with its kith and kin after as well as before death, 
through its own chosen seers; that the underfed Hebridean saw his own 
ghost heralding his approaching death, and that in a depressed and un- 
certain state of mind the Gael pictured out for himself an uncertain 
future. A people surrounded by many intelligible terrors—in a chang- 
ing phosphorescent sea and a troubled, thundery sky and frequent storms 
—would see the flickering pale light as it moved slowly towards the 
lonely graveyard, or the dark funeral crowd around the hut of him who 
was fated to die, or they would hear the piercing funeral wail, or their 
imagination would derive strange pleasure from the sorrowful luxuries 
of the literature of the second sight. 
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Oddities of Personal Womenclature. 


ON 


From many different points of view personal nomenclature presents 
itself as an interesting object of study. What have been the main forces 
concerned in the production of personal names? When, where, and why 
were the several denominations now current in England introduced 
among us? What circumstances have conduced to the survival of some of 
these through many centuries, and to the total disappearance of others 
once popular? Or, again, what amount of reference may be traced, in 
the name-creations of our own time, to the men, movements, ideas, and 
events of the day? These questions and many others directly or indirectly 
connected with them are, it will generally be allowed, not wanting in 
attractiveness, . 

It is now many years ago that such questions were considered by 
the present writer in the pages of this Magazine.* In the article 
referred to, the matter of personal names was, so far as available space 
would allow, dealt with at large, and its history, both past and con- 
temporary, entered into. In our present remarks we shall be mainly 
concerned with the age in which we live, and with a single branch of 
the subject. Our facts will for the most part be drawn from the registers 
which have been kept under statutory provision during the last forty- 
four years; and we shall, as our title implies, treat chiefly of the 
exceptional—the odd and droll—in personal names. 

It may be noticed, however, as a help in classifying nominal oddities, 
that their sources are necessarily to some extent identical with the 
sources of personal names altogether. We will therefore begin our 
arrangement of facts by attributing to those causes with respect to 
which the identity exists, such names as seem to justify the assignment. 
The main original sources of personal nomenclature have been—(1) 
Some aspiration on the part of the parents as to the future character or 
career of the infant to be named; (2) some fact relative to the circum- 
stances of the child’s birth ; and (3) some peculiarity of person or dis- 
position in the child itself. But all existing eccentricities of personal 
denomination cannot be ascribed to these sources. Among their further 
causes we may mention (4) suggestive surnames, and (5) error and 
ignorance. It will, moreover, be convenient to keep a separate place (6) 
for names attributable to miscellaneous fancies; while, lastly (7), we 
shall speak of those appellational oddities which cease to be oddities, or 
become less odd than before, when they are rightly understood. We 





* See Corngitt Macazine for March 1871, 
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are far from claiming perfection for this arrangement ; but it will suffice 
for the purpose now in view. 

I. Name-oddities answering to the description of aspiration-names. 
Many of the current nominal peculiarities which appear to express the 
desires of parents for their children are of a religious character. The 
religious aspirations which in the time of our pagan forefathers had 
shown themselves denominationally by the simple adoption as personal 
appellations of the names and qualities of deities, and which, seeking a 
like mode of expression in the middle ages, had been mostly content to use 
the names of the saints—as pre-eminently in the case of Mary, probably 
to this day the commonest English name, whether male or female— 
found a more startling mode of utterance in the days of Puritanism. 
Not only did the Puritan ransack the Bible for appellations of the 
strangest sound, and call his child Habakkuk, Epaphroditus, or perhaps 
Mahershalalhashbaz; not only did he delight in fastening upon his 
offspring a prenomen expressing some abstraction familiar in his re- 
ligious phraseology, as Laperience, Repentance, or Tribulation; but he 
sometimes invented for his infant’s personal denomination a lengthy 
sentence, either admonitory, doctrinal, or otherwise; such as Fight-the- 
good-fight, Search-the-Scriptures, Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before-the-Lord, or 
even [f-Christ-had-not-died-for-you-you-had-been-damned.* 

These well-known extravagancies are here referred to because, 
although they are not to be traced in all their forms among the names of 
to-day, most current nominal oddities of the religious-aspiration class 
are nearly related to them. Some of this class have been by continuous 
family usage handed on to us unaltered from the seventeenth century ; 
and those similar names with respect to which the remark cannot be 
made are distinctly owing to Puritan taste as it now exists. The fol- 
lowing abstract nouns—most of them apparently representing parental 
aspirations, and many having, as it would seem, a religious meaning, 
occur aS names in recent registers: Admonition, Advice, Affability, 
Comfort, Deliverance, Duty, Equality, Faith, Freedom, Grace, Gratitude, 
Hope, Industry, Innocence, Liberty, Love, Meditation, Mercy, Modesty, 
Obedience, Patience, Peace, Piety, Providence, Prudence, Repentance, 
Sapience, Silence, Sobriety, Temperance, Truth, Unity, Virtue, Wisdom, 
and Zeal. 

We shall hereafter refer again to certain of these names in various 
connections, though for the moment we place them as abstractions in a 
single list. Some amongst them, it will be understood, do not always 
mean what they seem to mean. For example, Grace, Hope, Peace, and 
Virtue are surnames, distinguishing at this moment in most minds 
well-known labourers in different and somewhat incongruous fields of 
exertion, that is to say, a cricketer (or family of cricketers), 2 member 





* This last was the name of the brother of the famous Praise-God Barebone, See 
Hume's History, chap, 1xi, footnote. [Vol. vii, p. 280, ed. 1797.] 
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of Parliament, a recent murderer, and a London publisher. It is mani- 
fest that any personal name existing also as a surname may have been 
given to children in its surname-sense alone, without reference to the 
meaning of the word. This reservation as to surnames it will often be 
needful to make passingly as we go on; and in the proper place special 
remarks will be offered on the subject. The abstractions named were 
many of them used as prenomens in Puritan times, and are now common 
as such in America among the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
There are other appellations of religious reference, which may also have 
been handed down as they are from the seventeenth century. The 
daughter of a shepherd, born near Chichester in 1879, was named Hope- 
still; and an illegitimate child, born near Rye in 1878, was called Faint- 
not ; we have noted also Livewell and Diehappy. These are quite in the 
religious style of two centuries ago. It may be noticed that Puritan 
tradition has still a remarkably firm hold of the personal nomenclature 
of Sussex, where two of the specimens last mentioned were found. The 
Old Testament names so commonly met with in that county—the 
Enoses, the Fzras, the Jabezes, the Judahs, the Milcahs, the Naomis, the 
Reubens, and the Zabulons—point probably less to present than to past 
religious feeling. Still, when every allowance of this kind has been 
made, there is good reason for recognising in many eccentric names that 
are given the religious desires of existing parents for their children. 
Sometimes the aspiration is so vague as to find expression in a word 
merely sacred by association, and quite without meaning as a name. 
The titles of the books of Scripture thus become appellations. Acts and 
Acts Apostles have been observed as registered names, and a Jabourer 
near Lynn called his son Hebrews in 1877. We have also met with 
Abba, Olivet, Ramoth-Gilead, Selah, Talithacumi, &c., which we suppose 
generally to represent indeterminate desires—very roughly expressed— 
for the religious good of the children thus named. 

Among aspiration-names that are not religious must be ranked those 
given out of admiration for heroes; for mingled with the admiration, 
and with the desire to commemorate it and glorify the child to be named 
by applying to it the hero’s title, is usually, it is to be supposed, a wish 
that the infant may be worthy of its appellation and an imitator of its 
namesake’s merits. Sometimes the hero appears to be aristocracy in 
general. The Gordon Stanleys, Spencer Percys, &c., so often now present- 
ing themselves among the lower ranks, seem to disclose an indiscriminate 
worship of the patrician order. Or the homage may be more personal, 
the reference more specific. At Reading we recently found a Richard 
Plantagenet Temple Nugent® Brydges Chandos Grenville; he was not a 
duke, but a waiter. The infant daughter of a farm-labourer near Bere 
Regis, Dorsetshire, lately received an appellation which appears to point 
to an opposite taste in heroes, She was registered Archiner, and this we 
suppose to be meant for Archina, and to be founded on the surname of 
Joseph Arch, the champion of the agricultural labourers, The embellish- 
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ment of the last syllable will be recognised as representing a common 
tendency amongst the uneducated ; it is one that received not long since 
another curious exemplification. A gipsy came to a Hampshire registrar 
to give information of a birth, and to his astonishment requested that 
the child’s name might be entered Liar. He remonstrated; the in- 
formant persisted ; and registration was put off, that further inquiry 
might be made as to what was meant by the offensive name proposed. 
It proved that the intention was to call the infant Lia or Liah, and this 
was an abbreviation of Athaliah, an appellation already in use in the 
family concerned. 

The following are further examples of that variety of aspiration- 
names which is based upon hero-worship or something approaching t. 
They are given with the surnames to which they are found prefixed in 
the registers: King David Haydon, Martin Luther Upright, John 
Bunyan Parsonage, General George Washington Jones, Lord Nelson 
Portman, Humphry Davy Avery, King George Westgate, Empress 
Eugénie Aldridge, John Robinson Crusoe Heaton, and Man Friday 
Wilson. It is not necessary to prolong the list. 

II. We go on now to consider the oddities of personal nomenclature 
which are suggested by circumstances of birth. 

Twin or triple births supply opportunities for the selection of unusual 
riames. Some of these are pretty. Twin girls were lately registered 
Pearl and Ruby, at Wantage, and others near Cranleigh, Sussex, Lily 
and Jose. In 1878,a labourer at Robertsbridge, in the same county, 
presented with three daughters at a birth, called them Faith, Hope, and 
Charity ; and a farm-labourer near Bridport recently gave the names 
Faith and Hope to twin sons. But sometimes dual births render parents 
positively cruel in their choice of appellations. We have known the 
names Huz and Buz applied to twin boys. This was sheer inhumanity. 
Peter the Great Wright and William the Conqueror Wright figure in 
registration as twins. Here the parental selection seems to have been 
in part determined by hero-worship, though probably the duality of 
birth excited the primary desire for name-distinction. Another fancy 
created by twofold births is that of furnishing the children with identical 
names transposed. Twin sons of a gardener at Chard were a few months 
since endowed respectively with the names James Reginald and Reginald 
James ; and at Ixworth, Suffolk, we noticed not many years ago the 
decease of a Horace Horatio, whose brother Horatio Horace attested the 
death-entry. These brothers we infer to have been twins also. An 
historian of parish registers remarks that about the sixteenth century it 
was not unusual for parents to give the same name to two or more of 
their children, with the view perhaps of increasing the likelihood of its 
perpetuation in‘their families. He cites, by way of proof, the following 
quotation from the will of one John Parnell de Gyrton : “8 Mar., 1545. 
—Alice my wife and Old John my son to occupy my farm together till 
olde John marries, and then She to have land and cattle. Young 
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John my son shall have Brenlay’s land plowed and sowed at Old 
John’s cost.” * 

The inconvenient practice here exemplified does not, we believe, now 
survive except in the modified shape just instanced ; but it is not un 
known among the lower classes for parents to give to their later children 
names which their earlier ones deceased have ‘previously borne. Some 
babies have been named Hnough, in indication, as it would seem, of 
numerous predecessors ; and on the other hand is found Welcome, which 
appears to denote satisfaction at a novel kind of blessing. Una, Unit, 
and Unity t point, it may be supposed, to first arrivals; Three and 
Number Seven express different degrees of advance in family multitude ; 
Last and Omega suggest a resolute protest against further increase ; while 
Also hints at the grudging acceptance of an unwelcome addition, and 
seems to need after it a note of (melancholy) exclamation. Posthumous 
is an unmistakable nominal memorandum of a painful fact. Places 
occasionally give their names to children, as in the cases of Matilda 
Australasia Yarra Yarra Holden, Odessa Silly, &e. It may be supposed 
that in these instances there is usually some family connection with the 
locality at the time of birth. In such appellations as Tempest Booth, 
Hustings Moore, Farewell Hampshire, &c., we seem to trace references to 
special incidents, and may infer again that the occurrences so celebrated 
are circumstantially linked to the arrivals of the infants whom they 
name ; while the titles Admonition, Deliverance, Repentance, and others 
already mentioned in our list of abstract nouns used as appellations, 
have probably sometimes been employed, in the same way, in allusion to 
various conditions under which the births of the children so named have 
taken place. 

Festivals, seasons, &c., have long lent their titles to those whose en- 
trances into the world have been associated with them, and not a few of 
the names so rendered personal have become surnames. J/unday, Noel, 
Pascoe, Pentecost, Sumption (i.e. Assumption), Yule, and others are 
family denominations thus originated. This class of personal names has 
apparently not declined in favour, and there is an oddity about many 
that belong to it. The months of the year and days of the week some- 
times name children now, particularly foundlings; there is a Sabbath 
Ada Stone amongst our collection of curiosities. We have known an 
infant born on June 24 registered Midswmmer, and another who came 
into existence on Loaf-mass day (August 1) named Lammas. Newyear 
we lately saw as a personal name. aster is not unfrequent; nor is 
Christmas—a Merry Christmas Finnett is known to registration. 
Trinity, too, we have observed. Lovedy is often to be found in current 
registers, especially in Cornwall. The meaning of this name deserves a 
passing notice, although it is now, perhaps, seldom remembered when the 





* See History of Parish Registers, by J. 8. Burn, p. 69. 
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appellation is chosen. ‘ In former times there was often a day fixed for 
the arrangement of differences, in which, if possible, old sores were to be 
healed up and old-standing accounts settled.” * The Love-day sometimes 
gave its title at the font to children born or baptized upon it ; hence the 
name mentioned, which may often have been handed down to our time 
as a personal denomination by continuous usage, while—since it was 
early appropriated by family nomenclature—it has probably, in other 
cases, been returned as a surname to the category of personal names. 
Noon is a name borne by a few people, and may sometimes indicate 
birth at midday; but it is also a surname, being as such, in all proba- 
bility, a north-country corruption of Vwnn phonetically spelt; hence it 
must not be claimed as necessarily pointing to circumstance of birth. 
Anniversaries of events in royal history occasion some unusual appella- 
tions. At Culham, near Abingdon, is a worthy shoemaker who was 
named King Charles because he was born on that now abandoned 
thanksgiving day, May 29; and an old man lately died near Oxford 
whose prenomen was Jubilee, his birthday having fallen on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the accession of George ITI. 

Any matter of controversy or conversation which is current at the 
time of nativity may supply an appellation to the infant born. No one 
probably will ever know the number of Rogers who owe their names to 
the claimant of the Tichborne estates; but that number is certainly 
large. There are, too, amongst us many living Cypruses, who came into 
the world when it was talking about the acquisition of the Mediterranean 
island; and in this case there would be no impossibility in reckoning 
the extent of the nominal appropriation. Again, if any future student 
of English registers is surprised to find that at a particular point in the 
eighth decade of our century the name Cleopatra was used a little oftener 
than before, he may discover the explanation in the fact that at the same 
period the famous “needle” made its difficult passage from Alexandria 
to the Thames Embankment. A name recently found in the registers, 
viz. Sidney Joseph Anti-Vaccinator West, seems to hint that the bearer 
was born in an atmosphere not unfavourable to the spread of disease ; 
while Zemperance Sober Lane must have come into being under con- 
ditions which would delight Sir Wilfrid Lawson. The circumstances of 
the birth of Drinkall Cooper might perhaps, on the other hand, be less 
satisfactory to that statesman. 

III. We are to speak next of odd names referring to some pecu- 
liarity of person or disposition in the children to whom they are given. 

Every one knows how largely our forefathers resorted to nicknames, 
both complimentary and otherwise, to distinguish individuals one from 
another, and how many of the sobriquets thus bestowed have established 
themselves among us as permanent surnames. The Blythmans, the Coz- 
heads, the Cruikshanks, the Curtises, the Gentles, the Lilywhites, the Slys, 





* English Surnames, Rev, C. W. Bardsley, p. 63. (Chatto and Windus.) 
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and a host of other families give evidence of these facts in every quarter. 
But it was generally the outside world that conferred such nicknames, now 
become hereditary ; hence it is not to be wondered at that a large number 
of them are unfavourable, for men are not given to be tender to the 
oddities of those who do not belong to them. The personal name, on the 
other hand, is for the most part of parental choice; and as parents 
usually take an indulgent view of the defects and weaknesses of their 
offspring, we should not expect to find among our prenomens many of 
uncomplimentary character. Some such, however, there undoubtedly are ; 
for instance, Giddy, Dirty, Faint, Fearful, Musty, Shady, Singular, Stub- 
born, Tempestuous, and Troublesome are all recorded names. It will be 
conjectured that the infants thus styled must have fallen into hands other 
than those of their natural guardians. One name on the list is capable 
of the same interpretation as many other prenominal absurdities. Giddy 
is a surname : as such we lately came across it at Neath. It is perhaps 
possible that it has made its appearance as a personal name only in this 
connection. 

Complimentary references to personal characteristics we are not sur- 
prised to find more common in personal nomenclature than the uncom- 
plimentary. Peasant is to all appearance one of these. When Dickens 
introduced this name into Our Mutual Friend he was not inventing. 
It has been a good deal used, and personal association, it is likely enough, 
has now as much to do with its employment as infantile sweetness of 
temper. J/appy is to be met with as often. Any reader who may be 
familiar with the personal names about Loddon, Wymondham, and other 
parts of Norfolk will recognise it as not unfrequent. Patient we have 
seen in Suffolk ; Grateful—as the last of four names—at Reading ; Choice, 
near Merthyr Tydfil. We have also noticed Smart, which may sometimes 
belong to the same class; and Z'’reasure, which is, it may be, now and 
then used as a parental testimonial to general personal excellence; but 
it will not be forgotten that the two names last mentioned lead us yet 
again into cognominal territory. Affable, Bold, Cautious, Cwil, Energetic, 
Irresistible, Nice, Placid, and Thankful have all appeared in modern regis- 
tration, and are most of them intelligible enough as expressive of infant 
characteristics. So are Affability, Obedience, Peace, and Silence (already 
mentioned in our list of names created from abstract nouns), which may 
sometimes have been used descriptively. Wonderful, too, is a registered 
name, but it means nothing, for all children are wonderful in the eyes of 
their parents. Loving, again, we have found, and Amorous ; the former 
may perhaps sometimes point to disposition, but we look with suspicion 
upon the latter, because in some places the name Ambrose is so pro- 
nounced as to be easily mistaken for it. There is a Sanspareil Scamp 
in the registers, Scamp being the cognomen. The compliment implied in 
the forename—if compliment it be—is rendered doubly doubtful by what 
follows it. 

There are many other nominal fancies which, although not outspoken 
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in their references to baby idiosyncrasies, appear to hint at them figura- 
tively. When we find such appellations as Violet Snowdrop, Primrose, 
Mayblossom, Rosebud, Cuckoo, and Melody, we imagine at once that their 
bearers may have possessed early a flower-like sweetness, vernal benignity, 
or musical charm of disposition. Sugar seems to tell a like tale in less 
poetic image ; while Angel and Cherwbim take us back again to the higher 
regions of metaphor, and offer suggestions of even celestial temper. It 
is scarcely needful to say that the characteristics alluded to in the appella- 
tions probably had a larger existence in the imaginations of fond parents 
than in fact. There are some rather pretty plant names which may 
possibly have been founded on personal characteristics. Such are Holly, 
Ivy, and Myrtle, with their pleasant intimations of merriment and 
constancy. 

IV. Suggestive surnames have a great deal to answer for in the way 
of strange and striking personal nomenclature. There is a story of a Mr. 
Salmon, who, on becoming the father of three children at a birth, celebrated 
the event by naming them Pickled, Potted, and Fresh. The tale is probably 
apocryphal, but it is certain that names no less remarkable than these 
are often actually given as complemental to the unfinished ideas discerned 
jn many cognomens.* Some of the combinations thus created are merely 
the names of familiar heroes. Let us adduce a few examples. Julius 
Cesar meets our eye at the outset ; it is the name of a man who wit- 
nessed a marriage-register at Easthampstead not long ago, and is indeed 
a couplet that has often appeared.t Cesar is a surname that was pro- 
bably conferred in the first instance as a nickname for some assuming 
person.t It commemorates the imperious, not the imperial ; so that the 
conjunction in question merely emphasises an old joke against pretension. 
Many other such combinations alter their significance when closely in- 
spected. Mark Antony was doing a blacksmith’s humble work at 
Mynyddyslwyn, Monmouthshire, only a short time since. Wat Tyler 
died scarcely two years ago at Dover. George Frederick Handel reap- 
peared at Heytesbury, Wilts, in 1877; Lveline Berenger lately stepped 
from fiction into fact, and took the shape of a Margate shopkeeper’s 
daughter ; and there are German Reeds who have no connection with the 
Gallery of Illustration or St. George’s Hall, and who perhaps never 
“ entertain” any one. 

Other tricks played with surnames by means of personal prefixes are 
very various, so much so as to render classification difficult. There is 
Mr. Lance Lot, who was married at Swansea in 1878. The manner in 
which a knightly turn has been given to his unattractive cognomen 
certainly shows resource on the part of the framer of the couplet. A 
little Jvy Berry lately fell prematurely to mother earth at Barnstaple, 





* Since the above was written we have met with a registered Joseph Fresh 
Salmon. 
t+ See Lower’s Patronymica Britannica, p. 49. t English Surnames, p. 178. 
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Surnames recalling seasons and days occasion some facetious combina- 
tions. The registers reveal an Hrnest Frosty Winter, an Autumn Winter, 
a Winter Summers, an Eve Christmas, and a Time of Day. Sometimes 
a prefix is so judiciously chosen and applied to an ordinary cognomen 
that a title of dignity is the result: we have in the registers an Arch 
Bishop, a Lord Baron, &e. And, to be brief, those records further dis- 
close, amongst other absurd conjunctions, the following: Hmperor 
Adrian, Rose Budd, Rose Bower, Henry Born Noble, J. Frost Hoar, 
Ilarry Bethlehem Shepperd, West Shere, Salmon Fish, Elizabeth Foot 
Bath, John Cake Baker, True Case, Major Minor, Phabe Major Key, 
Helen Tight Cord, William Rather Brown, Henry Speaks Welsh, Thomas 
Christmas Box, and Newborn Child. 

V. Our next heading brings us to those strange names which must 
be ascribed to error and ignorance. Some such are mere misspellings, 
and are quite without interest. These may arise from inadvertency, or 
from the persistent adnerence of illiterate people to what is wrong. In 
questions of name-orthography the most ignorant are not unfrequently 
the most obstinate. A child, itis often insisted at registration, must bear 
exactly the name borne by his grandfather and father before him, which 
name—sometimes, in such cases as we refer to, an incorrectly spelt one— 
has perhaps been expressly written out by some “scholard” of the family 
for the registrar's guidance. This officer may not oppose a deliberate 
demand for a particular spelling ; and so it happens that some nominal 
errors of one generation are handed on to the next. But the inaccuracies 
thus reproduced must gradually disappear as the work of elementary 
education goes steadily forward amongst the masses ; unless indeed, while 
more ambitious studies are included in the popular curriculum, instruc- 
tion in the art of writing one’s own name should chance to be omitted 
from it. 

The inventions of ignorance in the way of names are often enter- 
taining. The inventive faculty displays itself largely with regard to 
female appellations, which are often very daringly created, or com- 
pounded of known names and other elements not always to be traced. 
The following examples have lately come under our notice : Almetena, 
Alphenia, Annarenia, Arthurrena, Athelia—this last may be an attempt 
at Athaliah, which we have already pointed out in still more remarkable 
disguise ; Rerdilia, Bridelia, Edwardina, Elderline, Floralla, Fortituda, 
Henerilta, Julinda, Louena, Margelina, Millennarianna, Perenna, Reu- 
bena, Sevena, and Seveena—probahly both founded upon the number 
seven ; Swindinonia, Tranquilla, Tributina, Uelya, and Ulelia. From 
such instances as these it is evident that Mrs. Kenwigs, when she in- 
vented for her eldest daughter the graceful appellation Morleena, did not 
lend herself to the charms of imagination in any exceptional degree. Liber- 
tine has been found registered asa name. It is perhaps an unfortunate 
attempt to give an especially feminine character to Liberty—an abstrac- 
tion which might have heen supposed to be sufficiently feminine before. 
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VI. Odd names owing their creation to miscellaneous fancies might 
obviously be more accurately classed, if only a knowledge of the facts 
which helped to shape the individual appellations were possessed ; but 
in the absence of this knowledge it becomes necessary to resort to some 
such inclusive heading as that now to be dealt with. Who could ven- 
ture, for example, to state on what principle a Wiltshire girl inheriting 
the family surname Snook, came, not very many years ago, to be called 
Grecian? Who would presume to decide why a Master Rook, registered 
at Wye in Kent two or three years back, was named Sun? or—to 
match this glorious Apollo with a suitable Pheebe—whence Luna Milli- 
cent Nation, who figures among our notes for a somewhat later period, 
derived her first appellation? A quarryman at Portland, surnamed 
White, recently called his infant daughter Mary Avalanche. He would 
scarcely be personally familiar with Alpine disasters; is it to be inferred 
that the second name implies the child’s unwelcome descent upon an 
unready household? Again, what volcanic impulse can have produced 
such a forename as that of Mrs. Hina Brooking, whom we noticed as 
having become a mother at Saltash not long since? It is quite impos- 
sible to answer such questions. A few more nominal riddles—as diffi- 
cult of solution and classification as the foregoing—may be propounded. 
The registers introduce us to a Doctor Allred, a Tea Bolton, a Longitude 
Blake, a Crescence Boot, an Ephraim Very Ott, a Hempseed Barrass, a 
Purify Buckland, a Married Brown, a Quilly Booty, a Sir Dusty 
Entwistle, &c. 

Among the miscellaneous fancies must be placed that for registering, 
as formal appellations, those abbreviations and pet-names which are 
commonly applied only in familiar intercourse. Of these the ordinary 
monosyllabic appellatives, such as Al/, Bob, Bill, Bess, Dan, Dick, Meg, 
Nat, Ned, Poll, Sall, &c., are unfortunately not at all unfrequent in the 
registers. It is impossible to associate gentleness or refinement with a 
preference for such curt nomenclature as this, although in the domestic 
circle or amongst intimates the semi-jocose employment of these mono- 
syllables is sometimes excused. On the other hand, the pet names 
ending in ¢e or y are always tender, and often pleasing; and the fact 
that such are largely resorted to in registration forms an agreeable set- 
off to the circumstance that the inelegant and disrespectful monosyllables 
are also much employed. Among names of this class, none has been 
more widely used than Sertie, which of course owes its popularity to 
the Prince of Wales. Pretty, however, as many such denominations 
may seem in the earlier hours of life, they are apt to become embarrass- 
ing possessions at a later period ; and to register them—especially 
without any additional names—is a manifest mistake. What a pitiable 
contradiction would be a pallid Rosie of seventy-five, a Pussy on 
crutches, a blind Daisy, or a Birdie voiceless from chronic bronchitis ! 

Some name-choosers indulge a fancy for extreme brevity in personal 
nomenclature. This indulgence reaches its most foolish extent when 
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single letters are inserted in the registers. Initials (or what may be 
supposed to be such) have, from time to time, appeared as names in 
those records ; but they have not often been used without the addition 
of other appellations in completer form. Zz, Js, No, and Si are recorded 
names. The opposite taste for very voluminous denominations now and 
then displays itself. Thomas Hill Joseph Napoleon Bonaparte Horatio 
Swindlehurst Nelson is an incongruous combination in which length 
seems to have been aimed at more than anything else; and Arphad 
Ambrose Afexander Habakkuk William Shelah Woodcock may be classed 
with it. Then, again, in the higher ranks, we sometimes find ancestral 
names piled very heavily upon single heads, as in the case of Lyulph 
Ydwallo Odin Nestor Egbert Lyonel Toedmag Hugh Erchenwyne Saxon 
Esa Cromwell Nevill Dysart Plantagenet Tollemache-Tollemache. 

VII. In the last place, something is to be noted concerning those 
personal name-oddities which cease to be such, or become less odd than 
before when they are rightly understood. 

It has many times been conceded in the foregoing remarks that 
different drolleries of personal nomenclature are found to exist as sur- 
names also. It does not follow from this that a single oddity men- 
tioned has been wrongly classed ; for any word that happens to form a 
surname, and that is personally applied at one time because it is a sur- 
name, may at another time be so applied in its every-day sense. Never- 
theless, the cognoninal explanation ought to be constantly borne in 
mind when strange personal names are under consideration ; for it is 
nearly impossible to say where it may not apply, since surnames, which 
include amongst them so large a host of drolleries, are freely used as 
personal appellations, and have been so used ever since the Reformation. 

But to show that forename-oddities are cognominal oddities is 
merely to shift the difficulty of accounting for them from one date to 
another, from the nineteenth century to any period since the eleventh, 
when the surname itself was created or moulded into its present droll 
shape. How did these absurd surnames come to be surnames } 

It is not easy to give a condensed answer to this wide question ; 
but it may be said that two principal causes have produced the odd 
cognominal results referred to. Firstly—the large use of sobriquets in 
the middle ages as a means of distinguishing persons bearing the same 
baptismal names ; and secondly—the almost endless corruption which 
surnames have constantly been undergoing since they came to be such. 
The corruptive forces have been : the tendency of men in former days— 
almost acknowledged as a right until quite lately—to follow their own 
pleasure as to the orthography of their own family denominations; the 
common inclination to shape unfamiliar surnames into accustomed 
words something like them in sound; the habit among uneducated 
people of deliberately turning foreign words (and surnames among them) 
to burlesque ; and the liability of local peculiarities of speech to affect 
cognominal spelling in places where these peculiarities are not under- 
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stood. No surname, however absurd, can be greatly wondered at when 
these possibilities as to its creation and development are considered. 

There is a kind of oddity in personal nomenclature which arises 
from seeming discrepancy between name and sex. For instance, a man 
bearing the name of Jae/—the wife of Heber the Kenite—lately died 
near Newbury; a labourer at Ixworth, named Peck, registered his 
son George Venus, in 1877; Margaret Absalom Hughes was born 
near Pontypool in 1878, and Noah Oatley, recently became a mother 
in the neighbourhood of Devizes. Family nomenclature will account 
for all these apparent contradictions, and by reference to it the 
explanation of most others like them is probably to be found. The 
following female names we know to exist as cognomens: Alice, Amy, 
Ann, Arabella, Bessey, Betty, Dolly, Eliza, Ellen, Eva, Eve, Fanny, 
Frances, Hagar, Hannah, Harriot, Helen, Hester, Jael, Jane, Judy, 
Kitty, Leah, Lucy, Mary, Maryan, Matilda, Maude, Meggy, Millicent, 
Molly, Nan, Nancy, Nanny, Nell, Patty, Polly, Psyche, Rosamond, 
Ruth, Sall, Sally, Sara, Sarah, Susan, Susanna, and Venus. This list 
by no means exhausts the sum of those surnames which coincide with 
personal names of women, but it furnishes all that is needed ir. the way 
of example. It will now be asked, what is the explanation of such 
family denominations as these? Many of the class are not actually 
female names at all, but are mere corruptions of men’s names and of 
other words. A respectable remainder, however, are acknowledged 
metronymics. These may sometimes point to the illegitimate birth of 
the founders of the families bearing them ; or they may simply indicate 
that at the point from which the cognomen dates, the lady rather than 
the lord was the ruling spirit of the ancestral household. Of the per- 
sonal names of men which have become surnames a large number have 
been modified by prefixes and suffixes, and consequently the seeming 
contradictions now under consideration cannot be produced through 
their means. But others have retained their original shape. The 
following are or appear to be examples of the latter class ; so singular, 
however, are the transformations which take place in family nomen- 
clature that not every instance quoted can be guaranteed as being in 
reality that which it looks like. Absalom, Adam, Ajax, Arthur, Balaam, 
Bertram, Felix, Gabriel, Gomer, Hector, Herod, Jack, Jesse, Lazarus, 
Louis, Matthias, Michael, Noah, Oliver, Priam, Ralph, Roderick, Simon, 
Stephen, Tory, Tommy, Valentine, Vincent, and Zebedee will probably be 
thought specimens enough to produce. 
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Ir is announced that the Mathematical Tripos of the present year will be 
the last on the old system. The name will be preserved, and to some 
extent the thing ; but the regulations will be so far changed that iti 
difficult to say how far the senior wrangler of the future will corre- 
spond to the senior wrangler of the past. Without attempting to throw 
any light upon that question, we may take the opportunity of glancing 
briefly at the past history of the most famous of all competitive examina- 
tions. The first list preserved in that fascinating volume, the Cam- 
bridge Calendar, is dated 1748. It was put forth, that is, twenty-one 
years after the death of Newton, and six years after the death of Bentley; 
when therefore Cambridge, though it had produced no worthy successors 
to those great men, was still surrounded by the halo of their glory. The 
tripos of January 1882 will be the 135th of the series; and as it is the 
oldest of all such examinations, it has certainly been one of the most con- 
spicuous, and has included a very large number of distinguished names. 
Conservatives of the good old school may tremble, if the faculty of 
trembling be still left to them, at the thought that a sacrilegious hand is 
to be laid upon this venerable institution. Amidst all the bewildering 
series of educational reforms which have taken place at the universities, 
the mathematical tripos seemed to be a sacred and unassailable institu- 
tion. It may—let us hope that it will—receive fresh life under its new 
regulations ; but the very thought that it is capable of being improved is 
enough to startle those who were familiar with the Cambridge of pre- 
Commission days. Considerable changes had, indeed, been made from 
time to time in the mode of examining ; but hitherto they have not been 
of such a nature as in any degree to diminish the unique and special 
glory attached to the quaint title Senior Wrangler. 

The old Cambridge system—the system which had grown into full 
development during the first half of this century—had, one may say, the 
apparent stability of a natural growth, when the first University Com- 
mission began to lay hands upon it. It was not only a well-understood 
system, but so thoroughly established and deeply rooted that true Cambridge 
men were incapable of conceiving that it could possibly be otherwise. It 
seemed to be part of the eternal order of things. It no more required to 
be justified by any aid external to itself than a planet or the solar system. 
It was there ; and nobody but the most daring sceptic could ask why it 
should be there. A speculative mind may of course question anything ; 
it may ask why an insect should pass through the stages of caterpillar, 
chrysalis and butterfly, but the ordinary naturalist is content to explain 
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that, as a matter of fact, such is the existing arrangement, and regards 
any discussion as to the possibility or desirability of a different order as 
beyond his sphere, if not beyond the sphere of human intelligence. The 
true Cambridge man took the same view of the academical organisation ; 
the undergraduate developed into the Fellow, the Fellow into the incum- 
bent of a college living, as the insect passed through its successive trans- 
formations. If some silly radical or wandering foreigner asked what was 
the use of the college system, whether it was calculated to promote edu- 
cation and so forth, he was simply ridiculous. There were, indeed, certain 
ostensible answers provided for the confutation of such cavillers, but the 
best answer was that the question was absurd. The university was its 
own end; its existence justified itself. You might ask how it had grown 
into its present state if you liked antiquarian discussions ; but to ask 
why it should not be changed was like asking why men should not be 
made without stomachs. For practical purposes we are content to have 
a stomach, without asking why; and so the curiously complex system of 
the university was part of the fundamental data from which you started, 
not an accidental arrangement to be judged by its fitness for producing 
some assumed result. 

All this has been changed; and people have begun to ask why ? 
even in regard to senior wranglers. Meanwhile, let us admit that an 
institution which has thus developed by a kind of spontaneous and 
natural growth, has always something picturesque about it; that it is 
pleasant to contemplate in a time of restless change ; and yet more that 
it has certain merits which the most ardent reformer should not alto- 
gether neglect. The picturesqueness will hardly be doubted. We have 
often thought, and we make a present of the suggestion to any one whom 
it may concern, that there could hardly be a better setting for a novel 
than one of the old colleges before the days of Commissions. The society 
described in the Mill on the Floss had not more of marked idiosyncrasy, 
of quaint tradition worked into its very structure, than the old college 
society of half a century back. The novelists who have touched the 
subject, as Thackeray in Pendennis, have for the most part spoken only 
of the undergraduates, and the undergraduate is pretty much like other 
young men. He had not been exposed to the influences of the place 
long enough to absorb its peculiar local colouring. We are thinking 
rather of the genuine don; the man who had lived for years amidst old 
buildings, on which every generation from the middle ages to the days 
of Victoria had left its mark ; who, though not bound by vows, loved 
his college as the aged monk loved his monastery ; to whom the college 
stood in place of wife and family ; who held its traditions sacred, and 
resented the alteration of its trifling customs as sacrilege ; who found all 
his social enjoyments in college feasts and orthodox rubbers of whist ; whose 
furthest rambles were daily constitutionals along “Senior Wrangler’s 
Walk” by the side of Hobson’s Conduit, or to the summit of Gogmagog 
Range; who was as much at home in university politics and intrigues 
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for the headship of colleges as a parliamentary whip in the intricacies of 
political struggles ; who sometimes developed into a cynical old bachelor, 
with rather too keen an appreciation of his famous vintages of port ; and 
sometimes became the spiritual guide of a country parish, revisiting his 
old haunts when a feast was towards; and occasionally by good luck 
reaching a kind of Nirvaiia in the delicious retirement of a Master’s 
Lodge. ‘The society in which such men were prominent figures had its 
failings, but there was in it plenty of real good-fellowship ; it respected 
talent, and had a large share of intelligence ; and, if the novelist might 
complain of a want of the feminine element, there were always cases 
pathetic enough in their way, if the pathos had been revealed to the 
portrayer of poor snuffy old Mr. Gilfil. A long engagement, with the 
pining girl in the distance, the stolid incumbent refusing with unreason- 
able obstinacy to exchange the vicarage for the churchyard, and the 
youthful lover dwindling into the peevish don, would suggest abundant 
motives for novelists in that vein. 

We are digressing: but the old mathematical tripos seemed to be 
the natural product of the old order. There was something—so, at 
least, rash reformers were inclined to whisper—arbitrary about the 
system. They sometimes ventured to doubt whether the vast im- 
portance attached to success in the examination was really favourable 
to education. But such people went upon the assumption that the true 
end of a university was the improvement of the intellect: the true end 
was that vigorous, hard-headed men should win its prizes in a fair field. 
If a contest was incidentally good in an educational point of view, so 
much the better ; but this was a secondary and incidental matter. The 
primary and essential thing was to be able to provide an automatic test 
which should say distinctly that A was worth 1,000 marks, and B worth 
only 975. Nothing could do this better than the mathematical tripos ; 
and, accordingly, the mathematical tripos had a kind of sacred and in- 
violable character. Whilst it flourished, Cambridge would flourish ; if 
it decayed, Cambridge would decay, and with Cambridge presumably the 
world. 

The ceremony at which the senior wrangler received his degree 
was the outward and visible symbol of the whole system. To tamper 
with it would have seemed to your true Cambridge man as profane as a 
radical change in the mode of electing the pope would seem to a true 
Catholic. The college, the tutor, even the bedmaker, or “ gyp,” of the 
senior wrangler had a momentary share of his glory. To his humble 
competitors he was as imposing a spectacle as the Lord Chancellor is to 
the briefless barrister ; he was at one of the culminating points of earthly 
glory. The sentiment still survives with some who have outlived many 
illusions, It is possible—as we know by experience—for a high wrangler 
to be a dull human being; but we cannot, to this day, look back to a 
senior wrangler and feel ourselves really to be of the same clay. Many 
a stern republican, who holds that monarchy is a mere sham, feels his 
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heart sink in presence of a real monarch ; and our sensations in presence 
of these eminent persons are of the same kind. 

Still, we may ask whether experience in any degree justifies the 
sentiment; whether the system were good or bad from an educational 
point of view, we may ask whether it has, in fact, succeeded in bringing 
out the ablest men. The question may be best answered by applying to 
the Cambridge Calendar ; and we will briefly run over some of the facts. 
In the earlier lists there are not many names known to other than anti- 
quarians. The first name we notice which has any kind of fame is that 
of Dodd, of Clare, who was a wrangler or a “senior optime” (the two 
classes are mixed in the first few lists) in 1750. He is called in a note 
the author of Thoughts in Prison, which is a delicate way of intimating 
that he was probably the first wrangler who was hanged. A little 
further on we find a man of whom a good Tory will perhaps say that he 
was the first who ought to have been hanged: the vigorous and acute 
radical Horne Tooke was a senior optime in 1758. In 1761 we find 
the first senior wrangler (Wilton) who afterwards reached the bench. In 
1763 there is a more characteristic name: Paley, the senior wrangler of 
that year, represents the very type of the clear-headed, vigorous north- 
countrymen who have won so many triumphs in this field. One of the 
moderators in this year was Watson, of Trinity, who had been second 
wrangler in 1759, and who afterwards became Bishop of Llandaff. His 
Anecdotes give one of the most curious pictures extant of an old-fashioned 
variety of bishop. He thought himself a most exemplary and virtuous man, 
whilst it never even occurred to him that he ought ever to go near his dio- 
cese. He was, however, a man of great ability, and had he been on the right 
side in politics might not have had to complain that he was an instance 
of neglected merit—a luckless wretch with nothing but a bishopric in 
Wales and a rich professorship in Cambridge to comfort him in a pleasant 
country retirement in Windermere. In 1771, Law, afterwards Lord 
Ellenborough, was third wrangler; and in 1772 the senior wrangler was 
Pretyman (Tomlace), who had the good fortune to be the tutor of Pitt at 
Pembroke College, and who afterwards became Bishop of Winchester and 
biographer of his pupil. In 1774 the senior wrangler was Milner, of 
Queen’s, a name of great Cambridge celebrity, though less familiar else- 
where, who was at one time a tutor of Pitt’s friend, Wilberforce, and 
seems to have had a great influence upon the young man’s mind. At 
Cambridge he was famed as a kind of local Johnson, and was for many 
years the ruler of the Conservative party. The second wrangler of 1776 
was a man of very different type—the pugnacious and crotchety, versatile 
Gibbon Wakefield, scholar, theologian, and politician, who took the road 
which did not lead to preferment, and ended his days shortly after an 
imprisonment for his radical utterances. About the same time we have 
names of a more strictly academical fame. In 1778 the senior wrangler 
was Farish, a well-known mathematical professor ; in 1783 the same 
place was gained by Wollaston, of scientific fame; and in the previous 
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year by Wood, whose name is indelibly associated with algebra in the 
minds of many generations of Cambridge men. In the same tripos 
(1782) is the great name of Porson, who, however, did only enough in 
mathematics to qualify him to win the classical prize of a chancellor's 
medal. 

A period follows during which we find few names worth mentioning 
here. Professor Smythe was a wrangler in 1787, and Archdeacon 
Wrangham was third wrangler and first chancellor’s medallist in 1790 ; 
but these names are known to few. There were some eminent students 
at Cambridge in these years, especially Coleridge and Wordsworth, who 
were both there about 1790. But, though Cambridge has been rich in 
poets, the poets have not apparently taken to the Cambridge system. In 
olden days, neither Milton nor Dryden seem to have found the place 
congenial; and, in our own, though Mr. Tennyson condescended to 
write a prize-poem, his name does not appear in the honour lists. 
Neither Coleridge nor Wordsworth were exceptions, nor—it need hardly 
be said—was Byron, a few years afterwards. Wordsworth’s brother, 
afterwards Master of Trinity, was, we may notice, a wrangler in 1796. 
In 1794 we find a familiar name: Butler, of Sidney, afterwards the 
head-master of Harrow, and abused as such by Byron, was senior 
wrangler. His son, the present head-master, was senior classic in 1855. 
In the next year we find the first appearance of another name famous in 
a later generation at Cambridge: Selwyn, father of the bishop, was a 
senior optime and first chancellor’s medallist in that year. 

With the opening of the present century comes a remarkable series 
of senior wranglers. In 1801 the senior wrangler was Henry Martyn, 
the devoted missionary, whose fame in that respect is unique in the 
annals of the tripos; but amongst his successors in the honour were a 
number who took the more commonplace paths to success. In his own 
year, a feat was performed long famous in Cambridge tradition. ‘Two 
brothers, Grant, were third and fourth wrangler and second and first 
chancellor’s medallist, respectively : the third wrangler was afterwards 
Governor-General of Bombay ; the fourth became Lord Glenelg. Kaye, 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, was senior wrangler in 1804; Turton, 
afterwards Bishop of Ely, in 1805 ; Pollock, afterwards Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, in 1806 ; Bickersteth, afterwards Lord Langdale and 
Master of the Rolls, in 1808; Alderson, afterwards a Baron of the 
Exchequer, in 1809; and Maule, afterwards a Judge of the Common 
Pleas, in 1810. Thus, of ten successive senior wranglers, four became 
judges, two bishops, one achieved a glory of a higher kind, whilst of the 
remaining three, one (Starkie, 1803) was afterwards a professor. The 
third wrangler in Bickersteth’s year was Blomfield (also first chancellor’s 
medallist), afterwards Bishop of London, and the fifth wrangler was 
Adam Sedgwick, most charming of all scientific celebrities (with one 
living exception). With Cambridge men of this standing it naturally 
became an accepted principle that senior wranglers had a sort of pre- 
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scriptive right to grow into judges; but an examination of the later 
records fails to justify that belief. In the next ten years we find no 
judges, but some names of scientific interest. Herschel—afterwards Sir 
John—was the senior wrangler of 1813, the second being Peacock, after- 
wards Dean of Ely and astronomical professor; and 1816 was the famous 
year in which Whewell, the type of the true Cambridge man for many 
years, the man “whose foible was omniscience,” whom the prize-fighter 
grudged to the Church as obviously fitted for his own profession—the 
Whewell in whom, in spite of certain external harshnesses, all Cambridge 
men had learned to take a pride—was beaten by the unknown Jacob. 
Legends long circulated to account for this defeat; and it was told how 
Jacob had “run dark,” to use the only appropriate phrase, and thrown 
Whewell off his guard by professing to go out hunting, and really 
alighting to read mathematics at some distant village. 

The position, however, for whatever reason, is not uncommon. In 
the year 1837 Professor Sylvester, in 1845 the present Sir W. Thomson, 
in 1854 the late Professor Clerk-Maxwell, and in 1867 the late Pro- 
fessor Clifford were second wranglers. These are certainly amongst 
the most brilliant mathematicians and physicists whom Cambridge has 
produced of late years, and they were beaten by men of less celebrity. 
This may point to the fact that originality is rather a disadvantage than 
otherwise in competitive examinations. The man succeeds best who is 
most receptive ; and though receptiveness does not exclude originality, 
it does not necessarily accompany it in an equal degree. Another senior 
wrangler of high reputation at Cambridge (to resume our list) was 
King (1819), afterwards President of Queen’s College, who was pre- 
vented, we believe, by ill-health from justifying his reputation. In 1823 
we come to Airy, afterwards Astronomer Royal, and in 1825 to Professor 
Challis. In 1827 the famous mathematician De Morgan succeeded only 
in reaching the fourth place, the third being filled by Cleasby, afterwards 
a Baron of the Exchequer. The senior wrangler of 1828 was Perry, 
afterwards Bishop of Melbourne; and the sixth wrangler of the same 
year, as also the senior classic and first chancellor’s medallist, was Pro- 
fessor Selwyn, who thus took one of the most brilliant degrees on record. 
His brother, the bishop, was second classic three years later, but near 
the bottom of the mathematical tripos. In 1829, the senior wrangler 
was Philpott, the present Bishop of Worcester, and the second wrangler 
Cavendish, the present Duke of Devonshire and Chancellor of the 
University. No member of the peerage, it seems, has ever taken such 
a degree until the present Lord Rayleigh was senior wrangler in 1865, 
For some time there follows no name of general celebrity. The year 
1835 was remarkable for a degree which was long famous. The second 
wrangler of that year was Goulburn, son of the Right Honourable H. 
Goulburn, for many. years member for the University. He was beaten 
by Cotterill, afterwards Principal of Brighton College and Bishop of 
Edinburgh ; but he was senior classic and first chancellor's medallist. 
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So near an approach to supremacy in both studies has never been 
achieved. Whether it would have been followed by corresponding 
success in all is unknown ; for poor Goulburn died soon afterwards. It 
was of course said, and equally of course denied, that his death had been 
hastened by excessive intellectual exertion, A more melancholy case 
perhaps was that of Leslie Ellis, the senior wrangler of 1840, who made 
a profound impression upon all his contemporaries of the highest abilities 
as well as of singular charm of character. He was hopelessly crippled 
by a rheumatic fever soon afterwards, and doomed to a life of severe 
pain and forced inaction. We can only infer what he might have done 
from a few fragments and his share in the great edition of Bacon, in 
which Spedding—who took a second class in the classical tripos of 1831 
—was his collaborator. 

In 1836, to return to the order of time, the second place was taken 
by Bishop Colenso, and in 1840 by Harvey Goodwin, the present Bishop 
of Carlisle. The following years were remarkable for senior wranglers 
of scientific eminence. In 1841 the senior wrangler was Stokes, in 1842 
Cayley, and in 1843 Adams; all of whom have since become mathe- 
matical professors at Cambridge ; and though the discovery of a planet 
may have made the name of Professor Adams better known to the out- 
side world than that of his eminent colleagues, we do not presume to 
say which has penetrated the deepest into mysteries unintelligible to all 
but a select few. We know that Professor Cayley is in the very first 
rank of mathematicians; but we are forced to take his greatness on 
faith. In 1845, as we have said, Sir W. Thomson was second wrangler ; 
the senior wrangler of 1848 was Todhunter, the author of many well- 
known treatises, and of 1853 the present Professor Tait. And here, for 
the moment, we pause; for we are getting amongst the present gene- 
ration, and therefore amongst men whose reputation may not yet corre- 
spond to their best achievements. The list, as we have hastily run 
through it, certainly seems to suggest one conclusion. There can be no 
doubt that great intellectual vigour has always been a necessary con- 
dition of success in these triposes. No one can be a very high wrangler 
without possessing rare mental qualifications. But it would appear, at 
first sight, that the kind of ability has changed; and that whilst the 
senior wranglers of earlier years were men who satisfied Johnson’s 
definition of genius, men, that is, of great general power applied to a 
particular pursuit, the later senior wranglers have been more commonly 
men of more specific taste for mathematical inquiry. The senior 
wrangler used to aim at the bench; he is now more qualified for the 
professor’s chair. Some obvious considerations may account for this. 
The recent development of our educational system has enormously 
increased the inducements to some kind of professorial career. The 
senior wrangler is very often a poor man, who has to make a living by 
his brains. - His degree is, in fact, a certificate which will entitle him to 
preference if he chooses to become a candidate for a professorship. It is, 
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on the other hand, a very slight advantage if he chooses to go to the bar. 
It gains for him, at most, a prize fellowship, which may help to carry 
him through his early struggles. Though success at the bar may pro- 
duce much more brilliant results, they are, of course, more distant and 
more precarious than those which are already secured to him if he turns 
his qualifications to immediate account. He has, therefore, a very 
. strong motive for accepting the certainty of a modest competence instead 
of the uncertain prospect of legal success. To this, again, it must be 
added that tke enormous increase in the demands of the tripos tells in 
the same direction. In the old days, a senior wrangler was often a man 
who had never opened Euclid till he went to Cambridge ; and his whole 
stock of knowledge when he took his degree would perhaps be not more 
’ than is now desirable in a freshman who is to compete for high honours. 
The keen competition, which now begins long before entrance at the 
university, naturally limits the competitors to those who have a special 
aptitude for the study ; and the encouragement of other studies at the 
university itself must draft off many who, in the old days, would have 
taken to mathematics, not because it was the most congenial, but because 
it was the only path to distinction. Till the establishment of the classi- 
cal tripos in 1824, no one could gain university honours without some 
mathematical ability ; and many eminent Cambridge men, as Macaulay, 
for example, have therefore failed to leave a name on the class-lists. 
Others, however, distinguished themselves in mathematics, who would, 
under a less narrow system which now prevails, have found other means 
of winning academical glory. It is therefore inevitable that the tripos 
should include a smaller proportion of men distinguished in after-life. 
We may still, indeed, find cases to the contrary. More than one senior 
wrangler of the last twenty years is eminent at the bar; and such men 
deserve all the more credit, from lawyers at least, in so far as they have 
taken to that thorny career in spite of greater temptations to stray in 
the flowery paths of science. 

By looking briefly at the men who have won positions of recognised 
distinction we may see this more clearly. On the bench of bishops there 
are, of course, many distinguished university men. The Bishop of 
Llandaff, Dr. Ollivant, was sixth wrangler and first chancellor's medal- 
list (the same degree as Professor Selwyn) in 1821. The Bishop of 
Worcester (Philpott) was, as we have seen, senior wrangler in 1829; the 
Bishop of Winchester (Browne) twenty-third wrangler in 1832; and the 
Bishop of Carlisle (Goodwin) second wrangler in 1840. The other 
Cambridge bishops were chiefly distinguished in the classical tripos. The 
Bishop of Lincoln (Wordsworth) was senior classic in 1830, and the 
Bishop of Durham (Lightfoot) senior classic in 1851; Dr. Lightfoot was 
also a wrangler. The Bishops of Bath and Wells (Lord A. Hervey), of 
Hereford (Atlay), and of Truro (Benson) were first-class men in 1830, 
1840, and 1852 respectively. The Bishop of Gloucester (Ellicott) was in 
the second class in both triposes in 1841, and the Bishop of Ely (Wood- 
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ford) took a similar degree in 1842. Amongst the judges we find only 
three names mentioned in the Cambridge tripos list. Mr. Justice Bag- 
gallay was fourteenth wrangler in 1839, and Mr. Justice Brett was a 
senior optime of the same year and college (Caius); whilst Mr. Justice 
Denman was senior classic of 1842, his second being the distinguished 
editor of Lucretius, Mr. Munro. Charles Kingsley, we may observe in 
passing, was ninth and last in the same first class. Passing to political 
celebrities, we may observe that the triposes have contributed some men 
of distinction to the present ministry, though we do not find any senior 
wrangler in that exalted sphere. The nearest approach is Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, who was second wrangler in 1855; Mr. Fawcett was seventh 
wrangler in the following year; Mr. Childers and Lord Hartington were 
senior optimes in 1850 and 1854. Besides these mathematical honours, 
Sir W. Harcourt was a classical first-class man in 1851, as was the 
present Lord Derby in 1848 ; and Mr. George Trevelyan was second in 
the first class of 1861, the first name being that of Mr. Abbott, the 
present head-master of the City of London Schoo]. Sir Charles Dilke, 
who, like Mr. Fawcett, is a member of Trinity Hall, was first in the law 
tripos of 1865. In the preceding ministry we do not find a single Cam- 
bridge name, after the secession of Dord Derby ; a circumstance from 
which we decline to draw any inferences as to the political tendencies of 
the university. 

Indeed, the most obvious inference from all such tests is that very 
little can be inferred. Universities and schools calmly speak of “ pro- 
ducing” great men, when all that can be safely said is that they have 
not put an end to them. So when a list is given of men who, having 
distinguished themselves in examinations, have distinguished themselves 
in after-life, the inference is suggested that the examination must be an 
admirable test of merit. The truth is that the difference between a man 
of talent and a fool is so great that hardly any test could be devised 
which should bring them together. If the senior wranglers whom we 
have mentioned had been invited to a competition in whist, in law, phi- 
losophy, history, in almost anything except poetry, it is probable that 
they would have occupied much the same position. The test gives of 
course an advantage to the scientific as contrasted with the artistic and 
imaginative class of intellect; but amongst those to whom it is at all 
congenial, it can hardly help selecting the ablest. If we examined the 
classical and the other newer triposes, we should have a field wide enough 
for the display of most kinds of ability, and should probably find most of 
the names of the oldest Cambridge men. As Cambridge has presumably 
its fair share of such able men as can afford a university education, its 
examinations will probably continue to be full of names to be hereafter 
eminent. The occasional failure of examinations to pick out such men 
seems to be due to an obvious cause already hinted. Originality can 
never be adequately estimated by such measures, and originality is of 
course the great condition of success. Do all you can to exclude “cram,” 
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the man who has a docile mind, who is capable of becoming (as Carlyle 
informs us) a passive bucket to be pumped into, will always have a chance 
of comparing favourably with the genius who is content to be wayward 
andeccentric. Your poet is apt to dream when he ought (“ ought” being 
used in the examiner’s sense) to be learning. Your mathematician of 
genius will be trying problems of his own invention instead of plodding 
along the track ; and your aspiring politician will be spouting nonsense 
at the Union, often, we may add in a whisper, to his great advantage. 
Tn truth, so far as our experience has gone, these irregular manifestations 
are in that sense more promising than distinction of the more recognised 
kind. Prize poems, for example, are a recognised topic of ridicule ; and 
a young man who goes in for such a prize must have such a propensity 
for verse-making as to overcome his dread of ridicule. There can hardly 
be a better symptom ; and we find accordingly that the list of prize poets 
includes some of the most eminent Cambridge names, and many perhaps 
compare not unfavourably with that of senior wranglers. We find in it, 
in fact, in the space of fifty years, the names of Whewell, Macaulay 
(twice), Praed (twice), Bulwer, Bishop Wordsworth (twice), Mr. Tenny- 
son, Sir Henry Morris, Canon Farrar, Mr. F. W. Myers, and Professor 
Sydney Colvin, most of whom, it is true, were also distinguished in other 
ways. If we concluded that it was better and wiser to draw the in- 
ference that it was better to get a prize poem than a high wranglership 
we should be accused of preaching immoral doctrine. In truth, how- 
ever, our conclusion is a very simple one, and perfectly unobjectionable. 
It is simply this, that university distinctions are attainable by the same 
qualities which lead to eminence in after-life ; and therefore obtained for 
the most part by the man of genius if he cares to obtain them. But 
universities cannot of course make any adequate summary of a man’s 
whole character ; sometimes they recognise a merit which is too shrinking 
and confined within too delicate a frame to make itself felt in after-life ; 
more often they have to put the plodding and industrious crammable 
youth on a level with the man of genius, who will distance him by an 
incalculable amount hereafter. All these and some other considerations 
are enough to explain why this little preliminary struggle should bea 
very inadequate prophecy of the wider struggle beyond. High promise 
has come to little, and great names have remained obscure. We do not 
find Mr. Darwin’s name in the list of honours full of scientific celebrities ; 
and we could mention names which represented extraordinary hopes 
destined to be completely deceived. But, for all that, we respect the 
senior wranglers, and could have been glad of such a distinction our- 
selves. 
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Hines to a Lady who tuas robbed of her Fetvels, 


WRITTEN SEVERAL YEARS AGO, 


Wuen, jewel-girt, the priest to pray 
Entered his holy place alone, 

From Judah’s God flashed forth a ray 
Which gave a soul to every stone. 


Ay, and in other lands men taught 
How gems with secret power shone bright, 
And that their changeless charm was fraught 
With something of a spirit-light. 


Dead is that dream, but none the less 
Life’s fountain through their lustre flows, 
And fills each sparkling barrenness 
With growths which blossom as the rose. 


As we look back, a diamond ring 

May Hope’s white flag once more unfurl, 
Love’s blush around some ruby cling, 

And Memoties throb within a pearl. 


Then, since no fresh gaud of to-day 

Can match what vanished hours endear, 
Let thy heart frankly have its way, 

And sorrow without shame of fear. 


Yet, sorrowing, on this faith repose, 
That all who know and love thee feel 
The richest of thy gems are those 
No thief—not even Time—can steal, 


FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
Bog as A REFORMER. 


MR. Sacar, like every one who 
has nothing to do, was a very busy 
person. There was hardly any 
kind of work which he did not 
touch, and he touched nothing of 
which he did not tire. His work 
was like his life, a perpetual spring 
—“the eternal boyhood of an 
Irishman,” of which somebody 
speaks—beautiful and numberless 
beginnings, which, like an Irish- 
man’s promises, were leafy and 
luxuriant, but unfruitful. Leafy 
and luxuriant promises generally 
are. Now, though Mr. Sagar kept 
his own promises, his designs didn’t. 
His life was like an artist’s studio 
—all sketches. Bob was not with- 
out brains, but he had no staying 
power, and was thus outrun in the 
race of life by men who were as dull and dogged as a mill-horse, 
However, he returned from India with a good pension, and plenty of 
time to begin a thousand things. Not that all his beginnings were 
aborted. Anything that could be begun and ended in a day was 
done. Hence his opus magnum, the inventory of the goods of the 
Grange. Bob threw himself into anything with a terrific force and 
fury for the first few hours, and if in that time it could be carried 
by assault, he carried it, not without the beat of drums and blare of 
trumpets. But there are not many things worth doing which can be 
so done, and Bob therefore did not do many things worth doing. On 

the other hand, there are few things which cannot be undone in a day, 

and Bob therefore was great at destruction—destruction, of course, as the 
first step to reconstruction. Mabel’s cottage, for instance, was, within, 
in a state of the most perfect preparation for the introduction of every 
modern improvement. Under Bob’s busy hands, the old order changed to 
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yield place to the new, but unfortunately all things remained in this 
transitional state. Now all intermediate states, not excepting Purgatory, 
are uncomfortable, and it was so with Mabel’s cottage. It was not 
comfortable. Bob was struck with the convenience of electric bells and 
clocks in the vast hotels where he stayed, and saw at a glance the 
advantage of their introduction into Mabel’s cottage, where the ticking 
of a clock in one room could be heard in the other three—the doors 
being open. Bob accordingly tore down the bells, disembowelled the 
kitchen clock, and introduced for experiment three different kinds of 
batteries, one of which, being charged with nitric and sulphuric acid, 
filled the little place with the foulest fumes, and cost Bob a suit of 
clothes for himself, and a gown for the discreet Jane, his assistant. 
Everything, in fact, was in hushed preparation for the great improve- 
ment. 

But it never came to birth. In truth, Bob was as sick as Jane of it 
in a day, and was glad to consign bells, batteries, and clock-bowels to the 
cellar “ until he had a little more time.” He hadn’t a moment to spare 
at present from the pursuit of a rat which Jane had seen in the cellar and 
which besieged the house. At night, at least, no one dared hardly move 
from room to room, and as for the cellar and the beer, they were unap- 
proachable. Bob, however, stormed the stronghold with extraordinary 
spirit. Armed simply with a pickaxe and a crowbar, he went down into 
the cellar, and in a few short hours had uprooted half its flags. Having 
assured himself by this simple means that he was on the wrong tack, 
he retired, leaving the cellar in this picturesque condition—as if it had 
been blown up with dynamite—and after a little consideration hit upon 
a happy and infallible ratsbane. He would purchase a couple of rats, 
tar them, and let them loose in the cellar, and so kill two birds with one 
stone. For he would not only banish the rats—since it was well known 
that these creatures could not bear the smell of tar—but he would, by 
the track of the tar, trace their route, block it up, and secure the cellar 
for all time against their return. 

Jane objected strongly to this homeopathic remedy, but Bob chucked 
her under the chin, told her she was a goose, and by comparing a tarred 
rat to a policeman, brought the conscious blush to her cheek and silenced 
her remonstrances. When, however, the rats had been bought, tarred, 
and let loose in the cellar, matters were not much mended. One of them, 
which Bob had chosen for its great size and the vast tarable surface it 
presented, proved to be of the interesting sex, and in an interesting con- 
dition ; and the cellar soon swarmed with rats and ratlings, who made 
themselves at once at home, burrowing easily under the unflagged 
surface Bob had prepared for them at some pains. Then Bob began, as 
usual, to tire of the enterprise, and made it over to the ratcatcher from 
whom he had bought the beasts. This professional gentleman proceeded 
as a preliminary to empty the beer barrel, probably under the impression 
that the rats had taken refuge there, and was reduced to a state of such 
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stormy intoxication that he was nearly as hard to get rid of as the rats, 
Bob then advised the introduction of a cat, a suggestion which, though 
brilliant, was not original, as Jane had had many battles upon this 
subject with Margaret, who had an instinctive and intense antipathy to 
cats. However, a cat was borrowed, introduced surreptitiously, and 
shut in the cellar with the best results, for which Bob took much credit 
to himself. 

Meantime he was not idle, but made himself useful in many other 
ways in the house. In one room he took the lock off a door to free the 
bolt ; in another he took the door off its hinges to cure a draught; he 
took down the gasalier in the drawing-room to ascertain if it was 
supplied with water, and he took Mabel’s sewing-machine to pieces to 
silence an irritating squeak it made at each revolution. It is true that 
things were left long in the state of chaos which precedes creation—the 
door without its lock, the room without its door, the drawing-room in 
darkness, and the sewing-machine in bits; but eventually everything 
was set right by the British workman whom Bob had at last to call in 
to put the finishing touch to his work. For Bob spoke of the recon- 
structive work of these hirelings as a Stephenson might speak of the 
work of navvies in the employ of his contractor. 

“Rather an improvement, eh?” he would say, with the utmost 
self-complacency, of something which had at last been put back into the 
state in which it was before he had meddled with it. 

Fortunately for the tormented house, however, Bob found a new 
field for reform—no other, indeed, than political reform, for which, 
perhaps, his cutting down of domestic upas-trees was the best possible 
training. Besides, Bob was as chokeful of grievances as any other old 
Indian. In India grievances—like livers—are forced asin a hot-house, 
in a rank soil of idleness and luxury, and under a blazing sun, 
And Bob’s grievances were the more grievous from being driven inward, 
so to speak, and suppressed, since the full and free expression of them 
would have made matters tenfold worse. Therefore Bob’s wrath was 
like the wrath of the dumb, intemperate because inarticulate. But now 
there came to him in Wefton, in the shape of a general election, a 
golden chance of lifting the lever and letting off the pent-up pressure of 
years. For who should come down to seek the suffrages of the electors 
of Wefton but an old friend of Bob’s, Bindon Crowe, Esq., barrister-at- 
law. Bindon was a clever compatriot of Bob’s, who had gone to 
India, realised there a rapid fortune at the bar, and then hurried back 
to England to get his foot on the first step of the lawyer’s ladder of 
promotion, a seat in the House. Bindon was not what you would call a 
well-principled man ; in fact he had to apply for principles to his agent, 
a first-class Wefton solicitor, John Coates, of the firm of Coates, Jingle, 
and Candy. Bindon, being under the impression that Pickles was still 
a Liberal, had composed speeches, which almost convinced himself, against 
the suicidal policy of Disintegration ; .c. the separation of Church and 
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State, of England and Ireland, of Great Britain and the Colonies, of the 
Empire and the sun, which would soon set upon it if the Socialist, 
Liberationist, Home Ruler, and Cosmopolitan had their way. 

“ But Pickles has turned Tory,” objected the practical Mr. Coates, 
to whom Bindon was delivering an epitome of his speech with much 
fluency and fervour. Bindon looked blank for a moment, but quickly 
recovered himself. 

“You should hear me out, Mr. Coates; I’m at the same time in 
favour of Home Rule in the best and broadest sense. I’m not against 
the Church being allowed to rule herself without being hobbled and 
hampered by the State, and I think England had much better rule 
herself and attend to domestic reforms than attempt to rule Europe. 
I don’t believe in having a finger in every pie, you know, and I don’t see 
what business we have to interfere with the Home Rulers of Afghanistan or 
Zululand. As for the Colonies and Ireland, they ought to know best where 
the shoe pinches. We English are too much like the shoemaker in Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, who insisted that he knew better than M, 
Jourdain whether the shoes he made for him hurt or no. Faith,” said 
Bindon, beginning now to fall in love with his new programme, or rather 
with his own setting of it; “faith! it wouldn’t be a bad cry, Mr. 
Coates, ‘True Home Rule!’-—Home Rule at home and abroad; in 
Church and State; in England and Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
Zululand, and Afghanistan. Mind your own business; sweep before 
your own door. That would fetch them, eh ?” 

“You've got the right principle, my dear sir, but you must push it a 
step farther. The people of Wefton are Home Rulers to a man—to a 
man. They mind their own business, as you say, Mr. Crowe, and don’t 
concern themselves with these imperial questions at all. They don’t 
want to interfere in other folks’ affairs, but they don’t want other folks 
to interfere in their affairs either. There’s vaccination, for instance, my 
dear sir ; they don’t want compulsory vaccination. Then there’s flogging 
in the army and navy ; there are some Wefton menin her Majesty’s uni- 
form, and that a Wefton man should be liable to be flogged, sir, is 
monstrous. Then, sir, there’s Local Option ; that’s a Home Rule measure, 
if you like, Local Option; a most popular measure. Then there’s the 
Burials Bill. The Wefton folk are so independent, my dear sir, that 
they can’t bear to be oppressed even in death. They must be buried 
when and where and how they like. Then there’s—let me see,” said 
Mr. Coates, counting off upon his fingers the subjects of any political 
interest to the Weftonians ; “ the Burials Bill, Local Option, Vaccination, 
Flogging in the Army and Navy—Flogging in the Army and Navy—ah, 
yes, the Buzzers Bill.” 

“The Buzzers Bill ; what the deuce is that ?” 

“It’s a bill against the use of steam-whistles in factories, which has, 
my dear sir, done more to alienate the loyalty of the working folk of 
Wefton than any measure of our time—any measure of our time—a most 
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vexatious measure, which must be repealed, Mr. Crowe, before the 
discontent grows to a dangerous head.” 

“ Am I to say nothing on home or foreign politics?” asked Bindon 
petulantly, for he could talk endlessly on either subject and on either 
side of either. 

“T should fill in with them, Mr. Crowe, for the newspapers. But 
the main questions are those I have mentioned—and trade. Trade has 
been very bad; harvests have been bad for years, very bad. You must 
make the most of that, Mr. Crowe.” 

“We must change all that,” said Bindon laughing. “ What would 
you suggest, Mr. Coates? Bring in a ten hours’ bill for the sun, 
eh?” 

“ My dear sir, you must show that the sun had nothing to do with 
it, or if it had, that the sun is on the Liberal side. ‘The stars in their 
courses,’ you know. You must point out to them that the years of 
famine are always the years of Tory rule, and the years of plenty the 
years of Liberal rule. You must bring in the Corn Laws and Free 
Trade, and so on. But the things of real interest and importance to the 
people at large are Compulsory Vaccination, the Buzzers, the Burials 
Bill, Flogging in the Services, Local Option, and bad trade. Stick to 
them, and the thing is done.” 

‘But how about the publicans?” 

“We must take every important public-house for our committees, 
my dear sir, and you must explain to each how greatly he will benefit 
by Local Option.” 

“ Benefit 1” 

“To be sure. If his house is shut up, he must receive four times its 
value for compulsory expropriation ; if it is not shut up, he gets all the 
custom of his neighbour’s house, which is.” 

“So he does, by Jove!” exclaimed Bindon, delighted at the prospect, 
of hauling in publicans and teetotallers in the same net. ‘ But,” he 
suggested after a short pause, “there are the Home Rulers. They are 
awkward customers to meddle with, one way or another.” 

“Not they, my dear sir. If you call it ‘home rule’ we shall lose 
two votes for every one we gain: but call it ‘ Justice to Ireland,’ which 
means just as much or as little, and we have the Irish without losing the 
English vote. What the Liberal party want, Mr. Crowe, at this crisis, 
is a man who will divide them least, and to do that you must be vague. 
Give them a blank cheque, you know, Retrenchment, Reform, Religious 
Equality, Justice to Ireland; a great word, like a great-coat, will fit 
anyone.” 

“My head is twice as big as yours, 


They therefore needs must fit,” 
quoted Bindon. 


“John Gilpin? Ay, and he dropped them on the road—for why ? 
they were too big,” responded Mr. Coates, looking slily and suggestively 
at his client, What a good many of you gentlemen do on the read to 
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St. Stephen’s, Mr. Crowe, drop your pledges—for why? they were too 
big—ha, ha, ha!” with a laugh which would have revolted a righteous 
Radical, but in which, we regret to say, Mr. Bindon Crowe joined. Mr. 
Coates, thus encouraged, continued his sage instructions. 

“ There’s another cue we might take from our Liberal leaders, Mr. 
Crowe. It’s not only a good thing to have pledges wide enough to fit 
anyone, but it’s not a bad thing to have two sets of pledges, one set for 
the Radical and another set for the Whig. I don’t mean of course—of 
course not—that you should promise one thing to a Whig and another 
thing to a Radical, but that you should put your pledges differently— 
give them neat to the Radical, and water them down a bit for the Whig. 
A great deal depends upon the light you put things in, my dear sir ; what 
looks blue by daylight, looks green by candle-light, and the same political 
colour looks different in different lights. There are our leaders, for 
instance, Mr. G and Lord H There are not two honester 
men in England, I should say—notin England. Yet you see, while Lord 
H roars as gently as any sucking dove for the stalls, Mr. G roars 
till it would do any man’s heart good to hear him for the gallery.” 

“Ay, begad, they’re like Face and Subtle in the Alchemist,” 
chuckled Bindon, whose political leanings, such as they were, inclined 
to Conservatism. Mr. Coates knew not the Alchemist. 

“Well, my dear sir, in choosing canvassers we must take a leaf out 
of their book, and employ Home Rulers for the Irish, Whigs for men of 
position and education, and Radicals for the Dissenters and proletariat. 
Then your views will get to be thoroughly interpreted, thoroughly inter- 
preted, my dear sir.” 

Now it was to this piece of golden counsel that Bob was indebted for 
his political employment, Mr. Bindon Crowe, on the day of his 
receiving it, came upon Bob in the coffee-room of the “ Queen,” to his 
amazement, © 

“ Bob Sagar !” 

“ Bindon !” 

“What wind has blown you here of all places?” asked Bindon, with 
a moment’s misgiving that Bob had come upon the same errand as 
himself. 

“T came to see a friend, and I’ve found two, my boy. And what's 
brought you here of all places ?” 

“ T came to woo, Bob.” 

“To woo? Have you seen Dick Burkitt lately, Bindon?” Bob asked 
solemnly. 

“ Burkitt? No.” 

“ Faith, then, Bindon, I’d go see him if I were you before I committed 
myself,” said Bob, with a nod. 

“What! Is Dick married? Poor devil! he was always unlucky. 
Do you remember his falling into Bastable’s clutches ?” 

“ Ay, begad, and his being pulled up hy old McClintock. He had 
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a squeak for it then, but he’s run in now, and no mistake. He goes 
about in the clubs like a scarecrow, and frightens all the fellows out of 
the noose. You go and see him, my boy; take my advice.” 

“Too late, Bob.” 

“You're engaged ?” 

“T’m married, old boy, and a father. I’ve a stake in the country 
now, Bob, and I must look after its interests. It’s the constituency I’ve 
come to woo and to win. Member for Wefton, Solicitor-General, 
Attorney-General, Lord High Chancellor of England!” 

Bob listened breathless to this modest programme. 

“You'll do it, too!” he cried, with extorted admiration, given 
rather to the brass than the brains of his old school, college, and Indian 
chum. 

“Of course I’ll do it, with your help, my boy. I remember how you 
used to fire away at the Historical.” And indeed, Bob, in those old 
Dublin days, had been “the Rupert of debate,” first in the Philoso- 
phical, and afterwards in the Historical Society, answering to the 
Union in Oxford and Cambridge. In those dim days of old he far 
outshone the sucking Lord Chancellor who had since far outstripped him. 

“ Ah, that tap’s run out, Bindon, long ago,” sighed Bob. 

“Not it. You're like an old pump; you only want priming to 
spout as wellas ever. And it’s the old liquor too, my boy, Kinahan’s LL 
Genuine Irish Whisky. Home Rule—Ireland for the Irish—* Who 
fears to speak of 98?’ Only we must let it down a bit for English 
consumption.” 

“Why, you used to be an Orangeman, and pitch into me as a snake 
that stung the bosom of my Alma Mater in which I was warmed, and 
invoke another St. Patrick to banish such pestilent vermin from the 
country they cursed.” 

“T’ve learnt the error of my ways, Bob. Not too late, I hope,” 
pleaded this exemplary penitent, who then proceeded to put his pro- 
gramme before Bob, not with Mr. Coates’ cynical frankness, for Bob, 
among his other weaknesses, held fast by his political principles. 

“ We'll do it,” cried Bob enthusiastically. 

“ Of course we'll do it,” reiterated Bindon, 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Bos As AN ORATOR. 


WE are still some way off the reason for Mr. Sagar’s most mysterious 
disappearance from Wefton, but we are making for it as fast as the im- 
portance of the matter will permit us. Corporal Trim could not have 
been more eager to tell the story of “the King of Bohemia and his 
Seven Castles.” Besides, we have to fill the stage with a divertisement 
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of some kind while the carpenter is preparing the next scene. The 
interval of a year takes some time to fill in. 

By a lucky chance Tarbutt, who was to have opposed Josiah Pickles 
at the approaching election, gave offence to the Liberal caucus. This 
caucus, composed of Dissenters, who were accustomed to choose their 
ministers by a competitive examination in preaching and to keep them 
up to the mark afterwards by a criticism which was frank to brutality, 
had stretched poor Tarbutt on the same bed of Procrustes. Tarbutt was 
not thin-skinned by any means, and stood all the heckling and hectoring 
without wincing, but could not succeed in satisfying the Tooley Street 
tailors. On the contrary he succeeded in giving offence to the most 
influential, that is, the most wealthy, of their number, a man named 
Jagger, a machine-maker, a self-made man, whose education just enabled 
him to write and spell his name correctly. Mr. Tarbutt, upon being 
brutally bullied at a meeting by Mr. Jagger, ventured in reply to object 
to “the pragmatical dogma of Mr. Jagger.” Mr. Tarbutt, being half- 
educated and of Scotch extraction, always used the very longest and hardest 
words at hiscommand. Mr. Jagger jumped up and appealed to the chair- 
man for protection, at least from “‘ such blackguard language as that.” Mr. 
Tarbutt mildly defended the words as innocent in themselves and inno- 
cently meant. The chairman, an oil and colour merchant, ruled that the 
words were no doubt very offensive, but that they had probably slipped 
from Mr. Tarbutt in the heat of debate. Mr. Tarbutt instead of apolo- 
gising laughed, and the laugh exasperated Mr. Jagger to use language 
so outrageous as to rouse Mr. Tarbutt to a retort which cost him his 
candidature. 

Thus the caucus, with the election close upon them, were at sea for a 
candidate. Local jealousies prevented the choice of one of their own 
number, and there was no time to look abroad for a suitable man. At this 
juncture Bindon Crowe turned up, a. man of brains and “ brass,” not 
only in Bob Sagar’s sense, but in the Yorkshire sense of the word. For 
Bindon had both made and married a fortune. Thus Bindon stepped 
at once into Mr. Tarbutt’s shoes. He rather overdid his part, but that 
was a fault on the right side; the only difficulty the caucus had with 
him was to cool and control him. It was with extreme reluctance he 
could be dissuaded from going in for the Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment of the Church, and reducing the Bishops to be doorkeepers in 
the House of Lords.’ This, the caucus considered, was not yet within 
the range of practical politics, and Bindon therefore had to bow to their 
decision with as good a grace as he could. For the rest, they approved 
of his principles, but suggested that he should moderate his expression 
of them, which indeed was a little too, too strong. 

Thus Bindon’s chances were good, and were bettered beyond all 
expectation by Bob. He was told off to secure the Irish vote, which 
was strong and solid, and was so successful not merely as a canvasser 
but as an orator, that his compatriots plumped like one man for his 
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friend. Bob carried them away with an eloquence which was after their 
own heart, fluent, fiery, and imaginative, full of daring illustrations and 
exaggerations and relieved by ready, racy, and rollicking bursts of 
humour. He painted piteous pictures of Ireland, describing her as not 
unlike the Hall of Eblis in’ Vathek, in herself glorious as the mind of 
man could conceive, with everything the eye loves to sce, or the ear to 
hear, or the hand to handle, or the senses to enjoy, but there was no 
enjoyment. The unhappy inhabitants, like the doomed multitude in the 
Hall of Eblis, whose right hands hid hearts on fire for ever, were plunged 
in restless and ceaseless misery, which they had to hide, since their 
tyrants held it to be treason even to disclose it. Then Bob would paint the 
millennium which the return of his friend Bindon was to hasten, when 
the accursed Saxon would have to take his iron heel from Erin’s neck, 
and the rapacious landlord would have to withdraw his griping hand 
from her pocket ; when her daughters would once more smile like her 
lovely plains, and her sons again stand erect and strong as her towering 
hills ; when plenty, like her rivers, would flow everywhere and for ever ; 
when, to put all in one word, the tenant would own the land he tilled, 
and the landlord would have to till what little land he was allowed to 
own. (Frantic applause.) Bob’s eloquence always got out of hand 
towards the end of a speech, and hurried him into the rankest and 
rottenest socialism. 

There was, too, another contrast on which Bob was eloquent besides 
that between the Ireland of to-day and of to-morrow, the contrast 
between the two candidates, Mr. Bindon Crowe and Mr. Pickles. He 
described Mr. Crowe’s brilliant university career (Mr. Crowe had 
carried off one prize, that for putting the weight at the university 
athletic sports), and the rich rewards which Ireland, England, and the 
three learned professions had held out to him if he would stay at home. 
But no; Mr. Crowe’s heart had been stirred to its depths by the tales 
of Saxon oppression brought by every mail from that Ireland of the 
East—India. Thither he would go and devote the best years of his life 
in a foreign and far-off land, and in a deadly climate, to the defence of those 
defenceless and down-trodden millions—aliens to him in race, in creed, 
in colour, bound to him only by the bond of a common oppression and a 
common oppressor. It is true that Mr. Crowe had come back from 
India. Was it merely because his health was shattered in that cruel 
climate, and his energies impaired by an unequal struggle of twenty 
years with bayonet-backed tyranny? No; though those twenty years 
had left their mark upon his body, had silvered his hair, bowed his 
frame, brought down his strength in his journey, and shortened his 
days, his spirit they could not blanch, or bow, or break; it was still 
what it was and where it was, foot to foot with the foe; and he came 
back to England to give him battle in a better field, to stem the torrent 
of these terrible abuses, not at their mouth in India, but at their source 
in the British Hoyse of Commons. He came back to plead the common 
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cause of India and Ireland in that stern Star Chamber. But how was 
he to enter it? He thought of his native town, Ennis, that “ pole-star 
of the south,” as its greatest poet, Dan Dermody, had called it with 
exquisite propriety, but he knew too well that no representative of an 
Irish constituency had a chance of a hearing in an alien and intolerant 
assembly. He must seek this honour from—might he not say, confer 
this honour on ?—an English constituency ; but an English constituency 
in which the dear old country was weightily and worthily represented. 
He had chosen Wefton, and he had chosen well. (Wild cheering.) He 
had come to Wefton as he had gone to India, to defend the defenceless 
and represent the unrepresented. or who represented the Irishmen of 
Wefton? Mr. Pickles? Yes, as the cuckoo represents the sparrows 
she smothers in their own nest. He had got into the nest under false 
pretences, and now that he was big enough he showed his true colours. 
His true colours? Were they his true colours? Bedad, nobody knew. 
He read in the Wefton Witness that morning a list of the Liberal 
candidates in the Parliament just dissolved in which Mr. Pickles’ name 
did not appear; but at the foot of the list was a note explaining the 
omission. The editor had no return of Mr. Pickles’ politics later than 
the day before yesterday, so he couldn’t safely count him, Faith, the 
poor editor was like Paddy Burke, the omedhaun of Clonakilty. 

“‘ Paudheen,” said his master, “did ye count the litter of pigs ?” 

“T did, yere honour, barring one little one, and he ran about so I 
couldn’t count him at all at all.” 

But if there was some doubt as to whom Mr. Pickles represented, 
there was no doubt at all as to whom he did not represent. He did not 
represent the Irishmen of Wefton. The Irish in Wefton had no more 
bitter enemy. Was there a single Irishman in his works? Was there a 
single Irishman in his service? Was there an Irishman tolerated even in 
his Institute? cried Bob, drawing a bold bow at a venture. Nay, it was 
well known that “no Irish need apply” to him even for justice on the 
bench. And this man, who treats you as outlaws, asks you for your 
vote. (Three groans for Josh, given with heart-shaking savageness.) 
Then there was a surging towards the platform, by which a woman had 
her baby nearly crushed. Bob, with great presence of mind, stooped 
over and had the baby handed up to him, to the frantic delight of the 
audience. It was a great stroke for Bob, though not, perhaps, for the 
baby, which he held by the neck and heels as if he was measuring it, 
and which howled thereat like a demon. ‘Give it the breast, sir. 
Lord bless you, sir, give it the breast,” shouted a facetious youth in the 
gallery in an accent of life and death earnestness. (Roars of laughter, 
during which the mother was hoisted on to the platform, and received 
the racked infant with a grateful curtsey.) I’m not a mother myself, 
resumed Bob in a plaintive tone, but faith, I’m as fit to nurse a baby as 
Mr. Pickles is to nurse a constituency. He gives it the bottle instead 
of the milk of human kindness. (This allusion to Mr, Pickles being a 
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brewer was taken up in a moment and uproariously received.) ‘And I 
tell you what, boys, I’d rather send that baby to Parliament as your 
representative than Mr. Josiah Pickles. It would make a deal more 
noise there, and if it did do little good, it ’ud do no mischief. Yes, by 
George, if you bad to choose between Josh and the baby, I’d say, ‘ plump 
for the baby,’ for the same reason that Mick Molloy told me yesterday 
he stuck an old hat in his broken window, not to let in the light, but to 
keep out the rain.” Then he proceeded to describe the millennium 
which the baby would live to see, and of which they were now to lay the 
foundation stone by the election of Mr. Crowe. 

We've given but a meagre epitome of one of Bob’s speeches, all of 
which, by the way, owed their success rather to the manner than the 
matter at the command of the orator. Bob’s jovial, genial manner, 
rolling voice, and rich Clare brogue, put on double strong for the 
occasion, were irresistible with an Irish audience. And not the Irish 
only, but the English Radicals, flocked to hear him as his fame spread, 
and Bob for the nonce became the most popular man in Wefton with 
his own party. To the other side he was, of course, proportionately 
detestable. Now if the Radicals had the best speakers—as truly they 
had—on their side, the Tories had the best caricaturists, and poor Bob 
therefore was gibbeted in every shop-window in Wefton. He and 
Bindon were sometimes represented as “‘ carpet-baggers,” Bindon as thin 
as a lath, and Bob as fat as Falstaff. Indeed, Falstaff was the usual 
character in which Bob figured when he was not represented as a 
carpet-bagger or as a wild Irishman. In one cartoon as Falstaff one of 
his wild exaggerations streamed out of his mouth, while underneath was 
the quotation, “These lies are like their father that begets them, gross 
as mountain, open, palpable.” In another a piece of sleuthering 
blarney was on his lips, and underneath the quotation, “ Didst thou 
never see Titan kiss a dish of butter?” In another he was represented 
as spouting a high-falutin panegyric on Erin to an audience wholly 
hidden from him under his enormous paunch, and underneath, “ How 
now, my sweet creature of bombast! How long is’t ago, Bob, since thou 
sawest thine own knee ?” till poor Bob, like Warren Hastings, began to 
believe himself the monster his enemies painted him. He went privately 
and got himself weighed—232 Ibs. It wasn’t so monstrous. But 
perhaps his stomach was disproportionately prominent. He looked at it 
in and out of the glass twenty times a day from every point of view 
except that of which his audience in the cartoon (sitting as it were under 
the shadow of a great rock) had the command. He yearned to ask an 
impartial opinion on the point, but it was a difficult and delicate subject 
to broach, even to a friend. Besides, the only friend he could broach it 
to, Bindon, was as jocose on the subject as the cartoons themselves. To 
him Bob was always “ Sweet Jack,” “ Plump Jack,” or “Sir John Sack 
and Sugar;” and Bob’s occasional melancholy meditations upon this 
infirmity of the flesh, were mocked by the advice, “A plague of sighing 
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and grief, it blows a man up like a bladder.” Thus Bob’s trouble, like 
all incommunicable miseries, was consuming. For the present, however, 
the excitement of the contest and the opportunities of revenge it gave 
him on the enemy kept him from brooding overit. If the windows 
abused him, the walls flattered him, for “Mr. Robert Sagar will address 
&e.” appeared on every dead wall in letters large as those announcing 
the appearances of the candidates themselves, Andif anew caricature of 
him appeared every morning, a new oratorical triumph consoled him 
every evening. For Bob never tired of speaking, and his audiences 
never tired of hearing him. They would have thought themselves repaid 
for being packed like herrings in a barrel, if they had only seen Bob 
come rolling on to the front of the platform, with a face like the welcome 
of an Irish hearth, frank, free-and-easy, glowing, and generous, and 
heard him take his revenge, as he always did in the first few sentences. 
“ Well, boys,” he would say, in a brogue round and rich as a roll of Cork 
butter ; “well, boys, what’s the news with ye to-night? Have ye seen 
my new portrait?” Then, with a startling change of manner, “Isn't it 
disgraceful? For what do you think they call me now?” half a 
minute’s pause, during which you might have heard a pin drop, for 
Bob’s rage seemed so savage that everyone expected the announcement 
of a new and abominable cartoon. “ Zhey call me AN IRISHMAN.” 
At this unexpected calumny there was of course a roar of laughter, all 
the more hearty for the preceding suspense. “Ay, ye may laugh,” 
continued Bob, without the least relaxation of muscle or manner, “ but 
a man had better be called a thief than an Irishman in this country ; and 
Josh knows that, and takes advantage of it, and thinks he'll win the 
election by it, and blackguards me and you and our country in every 
window in Wefton, and then—asks you for your vote,” with a sudden 
drop of the voice which was very effective. “ Ye’ll give it to him, won’t 
ye? Ye'll go to him, and ye'll say to him, ‘ Mr. Pickles, yere honour, don’t 
be too hard on us. You shut us out from your Institute, you shut us out 
from your works, you shut us out from justice when you're on the bench, 
you'd shut us out from Wefton if you could, ay, and from England if 
you could. But ye’ll not shut us out from the polling-booths, yere 
honour, will ye? Ye'll allow us to votefor ye? God bless yere honour, 
do now.’ Maybe he'll let ye. If not, ye’ll have to put up. with Mr. 
Bindon Crowe, who is only one of yourselves, only an Irishman, who is not 
ashamed of his country, and not ashamed of his family ” (here a signifi- 
cant pause to let the audience take in the allusion to Mr. Pickles’ 
neglect of his niece, which was taken in accordingly with intense gusto) ; 
“and not ashamed of his colours. He doesn’t change his colours like 
the chameleon to suit the prevailing hue—yellow when yellow is at the 
top, blue when blue. No, he’s not ashamed of his colour, though it’s not 
blue, and it’s not yellow, but green. That’s his colour, boys, and to that 
he'll stick, as nature sticks to it, for the blue goes with the spring, and 
the yellow with the autumn, but green lives and lasts all the year round. 
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“ When laws can stop the blades of gress 

From growing as they grow ; 

And when the leaves in summer time 
Their colour dare not show; 

Then he’ll change that colour too 
He wears in his caubeen, 

But till that day, please God, he'll stick 
To the wearing of the green.” 


Bob might have been giving out a hymn, for the audience rose like one 
man, and sang the truly spirit-stirring song, Zhe Wearing of the Green, 
amid the wildest excitement. 

From the foregoing specimen it will be seen that Bob’s eloquence was 
dramatic, and gave scope for good acting, and to this it owed its success, 
for Bob was a born actor. As with every successful speaker, it was not 
what he said but how he said it, that told, and an extract from his 
speeches gives no better idea of their effect than the mere reading of 7'he 
Wearing of the Green gives an idea of its effect when sung by a crowd 
of excited Irishmen. 

Anyhow, Bob’s eloquence, such as it was, answered its purpose. 
Every Irishman in Wefton, out of jail or a sick bed, went to the poll 
and voted for Bindon, and the Irish vote turned the election. 


Bindon Crowe, Esq. . . 7,341 
Josiah Pickles, Esq. . , 6,212 


Majority for Crowe. 1,129 


It was a glorious triumph, of which Bob deserved much of the credit 
and assumed it all. The poll was no sooner declared late on Thursday 
night than Bob anticipated the candidates by starting up and in 
stentorian tones thanking the electors. It was Bob, too, not Bindon, 
who was chaired, a really stupendous honour when his weight is con- 
sidered. Of course, two days later he appeared in a cartoon as Falstaff 
in the buck-basket, coiled in it like a colossal snake, covered with filthy 
Irish rags, and carried by twenty staggering men to be pitched into the 
Irish Channel. This cartoon Bob never saw. He had disappeared 
from Wefton. Instead of waiting to enjoy (and no man would have 
enjoyed them more) the golden opinions bought from all sorts of people 
to be worn now in their newest gloss, he had fled, no man knew why or 
whither. He might have been burked by the janissaries of the furious 
Pickies for all anyone knew, but Mabel and Mabel only knew that some 
awful and ineffable business summoned him away. Speculation was 
rife about this grave mystery. His political friends hinted that he was 
hurried off by telegram to Ireland to advise Mr. Parnell. His foes gave 
out that he was hurried off to jail to join the Claimant on a kindred charge 
of forgery. Bindon believed he had gone te pick up a seat somewhere 
for himself, for Bob had more than once bragged to him of this being in 
his power. Mabel imagined from his sad and solemn and mysterious 
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leave-taking that he had been summoned to help some old friend out of 
ahorrible scrape. He had told her (the day after the election and two days 
before she heard from Lawley of George’s fate) that he had to leave 
Wefton at once on very private and pressing business, but what it was, 
where it took him, and how long it would keep him, he had not hinted. 
The truth was, Bob had become an Omphalopsychyte. Those thrice 
accursed cartoons had brought on stomach on the brain. An adver- 
tisement of a famous medicine with the attractive heading ‘“ No more 
Stomachs ” caught his eye in the We/ton Witness. The advertisement 
referred to an article in the Lancet. The article in the Lancet said it 
was either double or quits, but that whether the medicine aggravated or 
abated the stomach, the patient must take it in retirement. Double or 
quits! It was an awful risk. He would risk it. He did. In three 
weeks he left his lonely cottage in Wales to get to the nearest scales. 
He was 263 lbs. ! 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Two More Proposats. 


DurineG the year which has elapsed since we last saw Mabel, Lady 
Saddlethwaite contrived that she should meet Lawley occasionally and 
hear of him continually ; and all that she saw and heard of him forced 
her to feel that he was more deeply and wretchedly in love with her 
than ever. And, indeed, Lawley was not happy about his prospects. 
Lady Saddlethwaite admitted that the only symptom she could see of the 
softening of Mabel’s sorrow was her willingness, or rather eagerness, to 
talk about George and his fate-—a subject from which she shrank in the 
first weeks of her bereavement. On the other hand, it is true, Lawley’s 
love for her was certainly the next thing in her thoughts and among her 
troubles. Lady Saddlethwaite had not the least doubt in the world that 
Mabel’s yielding was only a question of time, though of a longer time 
than she had anticipated ; but Lawley was not sanguine. He had all a 
lover’stimpatience, without a lover’s hopefulness. 
_“T am crying for the moon, Lady Saddlethwaite.” 

“T don’t think she’s quite so changeable as that,” she answered smil- 
ing, “ but she’ll change.” 

“ There’s not much sign of it.” 

“'There’s every sign of it. She thinks about you almost as much as 
about him.” 

‘“< Yes, but very differently. She thinks of me as a creditor to whom 
she owes what she can’t pay. It’s not so, but I can see she thinks it 
is so, and that’s against me. A woman likes to give her love, not pay 
it, Lady Saddlethwaite.” 

“T thought we were supposed to pay it. You first give us your love 
and we returnit ; isn’t it so? And that’s the debt which is on Mabel’s 
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mind, Mr. Lawley. Not her life, which she owes you also, but your love, 
which she thinks a great deal more of, and which she is bound to pay 
you back one day.” 

“Do you think so?” eagerly. 

“Of course I think so, and you know that I think so. What else 
have I been saying for a year?” 

“ For a year!” he echoed with a sigh. 

“Yes; ayear. What would you have? Would you have the funeral 
baked meats furnish the marriage tables?” 

“ But it seems no nearer now than a year ago,” with another and 
profounder sigh. 

“Tt’s a year nearer; that’s all. It looks the same on the surface, 
but-her heart is being slowly undermined.” 

“ Lady Saddlethwaite, I’d give all I have in the world to think so.” 

“ That’s why you don’t think so. The wish is not always father to 
the thought, Mr. Lawley, not when the wish is a passion. But it’s not 
in human nature that she should hold out much longer. <A girl who is 
always thinking and talking of you, and is almost as miserable about it 
as you are!” 

It was quite true, and Lady Saddlethwaite had taken good care to 
make it so. In spite of her love, or rather because of her love for 
Mabel, she kept her wretched by dwelling continually on Lawley's 
wretchedness. 

“ Mr. Lawley has been here again this morning, Mabel, and has been 
making love to me as usual.” 

“‘T think I should accept him if I were you, Lady Saddlethwaite,” 
with an assumption of gaiety. 

“JT am glad to hear you say so, dear, for you are me in this case. 
I’m only the Talking Oak, and you're Olivia.” 

“* What would you have me do, Lady Saddlethwaite?” in a distressed 
voice. 

“T’d have you keep him as long as Rachel kept Jacob ; seven years, 
or fourteen, was it ? if he wasn’t such a bore to me. But, to tell you the 
truth, dear, one year of him is enough for me. You know how I hate 
to have unhappy faces about me, and to have this knight of the rueful 
countenance come every other day, and sit, and speak, and look like a 
lost soul glaring through the gates of Paradise, is too much, really. I 
can’t well tell him to go about his business, you know. But you could, 
and you ought, too, if you don’t care for him.” 

“But I do care for him—only not as he wishes, not as he deserves.” 

“Oh, if you are only anxious about what he wishes, I have no doubt 
he will be satisfied with what you can give him. But, speaking 
seriously, Mabel dear, it makes me wretched to see how unhappy he is 
about you; more unhappy, I think, every time I see him. You should 
put him out of pain ; you should, indeed, dear. If you feel you do not 
and cannot care for him, tell him so once for all, It will be best for 
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both. It couldn’t make him more wretched than he is, and you will be 
easier when you are no more reminded of his misery. For of course 
he will leave the neighbourhood—leave the country, probably. He is 
so chivalrous that he will do what he can to help you to forget Rim, 
if he is persuaded that the thought of him gives you pain.” 

Mabel sat silent, looking straight before her, her hands lying palm 
upwards in her lap, with the fingers intertwined and pressed convulsively 
together. She looked a piteous picture of distress, and moved Lady 
Saddlethwaite with remorse for the pain she had given and had meant 
to give for her good. 

“Tt’s not your fault, dear, if you can’t care for him,” she said, stand- 
ing over Mabel and smoothing back her hair with her hand soothingly. 

“You mean love him—love him as I loved—as I loved—— My 
love died with him. I cannot bring it back to life. What shall I do, 
Lady Saddlethwaite?” looking up helplessly and appealingly into the 
kind face above her. 

“Do you think he would make you happy, Mabel ?” 

“ Tt’s not that ; but should I make him happy ?” 

“It’s the same thing, dear. He'll never be happy without you in 
this world; I know that, and it will always be a trouble to you to 
think so.” 

“ But could he be happy with me? How could he be happy? He's 
too noble to be happy without love, Lady Saddlethwaite.” 

“ But I think you do love him, child. How could you help it?” 

“ Not as I ought to love him, and he ought to be loved. I love him 
as well as I shall ever love anyone again; but the love he asks for I 
haven't it to give anyone—it’s gone from me for ever.” 

“If you love him as well as you can love anyone, there is no more 
to be said. It would be wrong and cruel, too, and not like you, dear, to 
keep him wretched an hour longer.” 

“To make him wretched for life! Dear Lady Saddlethwaite, it 
would come to that.” 

“Indeed, my dear, it would come to nothing of the sort, You've 
love enough left in your heart to make any man happy.” 

Mabel was silent for a moment. 

“T might have thought so if I hadn’t loved,” she said at last in a low 
voice, 

“But Mr. Lawley thinks so, and he is the best judge of his own 
happiness, Mabel. He doesn’t want finer bread than can be made of 
wheat. He is starving while you are hesitating whether what you can 
give him is choice enough.” 

“ Hesitating whether I should give him a stone when he asks for 
bread, Lady Saddlethwaite.” 

‘My dear child, the love you can give him is not wedding-cake, but 
it’s just such good plain wholesome bread as all married couples have to 
come down to when the honeymoon is over,” 
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Mabel was silenced, or silent at least. Lady Saddlethwaite resumed 
after a pause. “I know you and Mr. Lawley, Mabel, better than you 
know each other, perhaps better than you know yourselves, and I’m sure 
of this, that no two people in the world would be more happy together or 
more unhappy apart. At least I can answer for his unhappiness ; it will 
last his life and mar all his usefulness. I speak most of his happiness, 
dear, because I know that is most in your mind; but it is of your happi- 
ness that I am thinking most. If you had been my daughter—and I 
think you were sent to me, Mabel, in place of my dead daughter—” 
Here Lady Saddlethwaite paused in some agitation, stroking Mabel’s 
hair with a trembling hand the while. But soon mastering her emotion 
she continued—‘“ If you were my own daughter, dear, I would urge and 
press his suit on you even more earnestly than I venture to do now; I 
should be so certain of his making you happy. When Lord Charlecote 
proposed to you Jast autumn I said nothing in his favour, did I? though 
he was one of the best matches and of one of the best families in York- 
shire. But I knew you would be happier with Mr. Lawley, happier 
with him than with anyone else in the world; and you will make him 
so happy, and me too, Mabel.” Who could resist such pressure? Lady 
Saddlethwaite pleading so for Archer Lawley—the two people dearest to 
her in the world! It was irresistible. As for Lord Charlecote, it was 
quite true that Lady Saddlethwaite had not urged Mabel to accept him, 
probably because she, no more than Mabel, was prepared for his proposal. 
His lordship had rushed down from London on one of his mad and 
sudden impulses, bent upon carrying Mabel by storm. It was four 
months since he had met her in Rome, and he might almost have for- 
gotten her, after his manner, by this, if his mother had not judiciously 
kept her name and image ever before him by twitting him thereabout 
perpetually. He had rushed off to Wefton, then, after his impulsive 
manner, one morning upon the receipt of a letter from Lady Saddle- 
thwaite in which Mabel was casually mentioned ; and he was in St. 
George’s Girls’ School the same afternoon at 3.30. Mr. Gant was just 
about to begin his religious lecture to the children, but was struck 
speechless by hearing Mabel address the intruder as “ Lord Charlecote.” 
Lord Charlecote was a great name in the West Riding. 

“Lord Charlecote !” she exclaimed. 

‘Had you heard I was dead?” in answer to Mabel’s look of amazement, 

“No; but it’s a surprise to see you here, my lord. Some way, I 
always think of you as in Italy.” 

“It’s a pleasant association. I, too, think of you always;” here he 
paused intentionally or unintentionally and changed the subject. They 
were standing together near the class-room door, out of earshot of the 
children, the teachers, and even of Mr. Gant, who had retired in dudgeon 
to the far end of the room because Mabel had not introduced him. 
Still it is difficult, off the stage, to be sentimental with two hundred 
pairs of eyes fastened on you. “ And so this is a national school,” said 
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his lordship, changing the subject, and looking round at the children 
with such an expression of scientific interest in these strange creatures 
as made Mabel say— 

“ You should see them under a microscope, my lord. They’re very 
interesting. 

Lord Charlecote laughed. ‘Can you tear yourself away from 
them? I should like, if you will kindly accompany me, to call upon 
Colonel Masters.” 

“ He’s too ill, my lord, thank you. He knows no one now, not me 
even.” 

“T am very sorry.” 

“ But you'll come in for a moment?” 

“ Thank you.” 

Having said a word to Mr. Gart and the assistant mistress, and put 
her things on, Mabel accompanied Lord Charlecote to the cottage. She 
was gratified and even grateful for his attention, which she had not the 
least idea of construing into ‘attentions.’ He had, indeed, all but pro- 
posed to her before they parted in Italy, but Lady Saddlethwaite had 
warned her to consider his attentions as of the value of Gratiano’s con- 
versation—two grains of wheat to a bushel of chaff. It was only ‘his 
way’ with every attractive woman he met. Mabel, therefore, not being 
given to fancy everyone in love with her, was duly fortified against 
what she considered to be only a brisk discharge of blank cartridge. 
Lord Charlecote, on the other hand, was perhaps as deeply in love with 
her as he could be with anyone except himself. She was the only 
woman he remembered a month after she was out of his sight ; and, while 
she was an ideal Cinderella, there was no part he would better like to 
play than that of the magnanimous prince—King Cophetua in fact. 
It was a startling and eccentric part, would set everyone talking in 
amazement, first at the unworthiness, and afterwards (when he exhibited 
his prize) at the worthiness of his choice. But somehow when the time 
came for him to put out his hand and raise the beggar-maid from the 
dust and offer her a coronet, he was nervous and embarrassed, and began 
to doubt how the beggar-maid would take it. Mabel, although a national 
schoolmistress, was a stately personage, and he was constrained in her 
presence rather to look up to her than down upon her. In fact, when 
he sat face to face with her in the cottage sitting-room, all the beggar- 
maid series of scenes which had filled his mind while coming down in the 
train seemed absurdly inappropriate, and King Cophetua was fain to be- 
come “ the fated fairy prince.” While he was accommodating his mind 
to the new réle they talked together, of course, of Italy. 

“T am glad,” he said at last, nerving himself for the spring, “I am 
glad you associate me with Italy. I always associate Italy with you.” 
A graceful turn to the compliment, making all the charms of Italy but 
the background to hers. 

“Tt’s a doubtful compliment from you, my lord.” 
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“ What? to be associated with Italy?” 

“ With the old masters, and other dreary things you had to do.” 

“With the happiest hours of my life,” he said, speaking hurriedly and 
nervously. ‘I never was so happy before, and I’ve not had a happy 
moment since we parted—Miss Masters—Mabel 3s 

There could be no doubt now of what was coming, and Mabel, 
amazed and confounded as she was, hurried to interrupt, and save him 
from the humiliation of a refusal. 

“‘ They would have been very happy hours to me, too, my lord, but 
that I’ve had a great sorrow—a great sorrow which has left me no heart 
for anything.” They were both standing; he having risen to make, and 
she to meet and ward off his proposal. There was no mistaking her 
meaning, and he, though a good deal taken aback, didn’t mistake it. It 
was not their words but their manner that made the meaning of each so 
unmistakeable to the other. 

“TI ought not to have intruded on your trouble. I hope you'll for- 
give me, and in time—perhaps in time——,” pleadingly taking and press- 
ing her hand. Mabel did not withdraw it, but. again interrupting him, 
said very gently, but very firmly— 

“T have no hope, my lord, that I shall ever feel differently about it 
than I do now; but your—your sympathy has touched me deeply— 
more than I can express to you.” There was a pleading look in the 
pained face raised to his that said more eloquently than words, “ Do not 
urge it,” and Lord Charlecote saw that to urge it would be cruel and 
useless. 

** You will forgive me,” he said again. 

“T can never forget your kindness, my lord.” 

So they parted ; Lord Charlecote, of course, more in love than ever, 
and Mabel taking herself sternly to task for the unfeeling and unbecom- 
ing levity which could alone have encouraged so true a gentleman as 
Lord Charlecote to think her heart free. 

It was to this proposal Lady Saddlethwaite alluded—of a second, 
which Lord Charlecote five months later made to Mabel by letter, 
she had never heard ; but of the first she had heard from his own lips. 
He had gone direct from Mabel’s house to Hollyhurst, to pour all his love 
and loss into her sympathetic ears. 

Lady Saddlethwaite, therefore, didn’t deserve the credit she claimed 
of not pressing upon Mabel a suit which had been rejected before she 
heard of it. But she did deserve much credit for referring to Lord Charle- 
cote’s brilliant birth and position not more than once or twice each time 
she met Mabel, and for throwing the weight of her influence into Law- 
ley’s scale. It is true it was the scale in which alone it had the least 
chance of telling. It told, as we have suggested above, and Lady Saddle- 
thwaite lost not a moment in letting Lawley know of her success. It 
was Friday evening when Mabel appeared to capitulate, and Lady 
Saddlethwaite, when she went upstairs to dress for dinner, scrawled a 
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hasty pencilled note to Lawley, bidding him be at Hollyhurst the next 
morning at a certain hour, when he would find Mabel alone in the 
library—(if Lady Saddlethwaite could so contrive it)—and might press 
his suit at last with some hope of success. Having committed this happy 
despatch to Parker, to be sent at once to the post, Lady Saddlethwaite 
joined Mabel in the drawing-room, with a face dressed in‘such innocent 
smiles as might have aroused the girl’s suspicions if she had been sus- 
picious. But she wasn’t, and she fell into the trap (the library) set for 
her, and was duly caught therein the next morning by Mr. Archer 
Lawley. ; 

She was standing on an improvised ladder of two hassocks, on a chair, 
her back to the door, her right hand raised above her head, to reach down 
a book from the bookcase—an attitude which showed her perfect figure 
to advantage. She didn’t turn round upon hearing the door opened—by 
Lady Saddlethwaite as she supposed. 

“T have found Celebs, Lady Saddlethwaite.” For, indeed, Lady 
Saddlethwaite had told her facetiously to look out for Celebs in Search 
of a Wife. It wasn’t the most refined or exquisite of jokes, but Lady 
Saddlethwaite had to express her irrepressible triumph in some veiled 
form or other. 

“It’s I, Miss Masters.” In a moment Mabel saw the trap which 
had been set for her, and the dull point of the poor joke Lady Saddle- 
thwaite condescended to in the exuberance of her triumph. It was not 
in human nature to feel no annoyance at being so betrayed, and even 
Mabel was a little annoyed even with Lady Saddlethwaite, and ex- 
pressed the feeling in the tone of her greeting to Lawley. 

“Mr. Lawley!” with a little vexation as well as surprise in the 
tone of the exclamation, and in the expression of the flushed face she 
turned towards him. Lawley’s heart sank within him. It was not 
encouraging, and he was easily discouraged. 

“T should apologise for intruding,” he said hesitatingly, without ad- 
vancing. Mabel was ashamed of her pettishness, and touched to the 
quick by the dejection expressed in his face. 

“ For startling me, you mean, Mr. Lawley. You couldn’t think a 
visit from you an intrusion. At the same time you could hardly expect 
me to be grateful to you for surprising me perched up here, could you 4 
However, if you'll help me down I'll forgive you.” Lawley was not slow 
to earn his forgiveness, 

“Thank you. Have you seen Lady Saddlethwaite? She doesn’t 
know you are here, perhaps,” going towards the bell. She would have 
done or given anything to put off the decision which she felt must be 
made in a moment. 

“No. Don’t ring. I came to see you,” in short, quick, agitated 
gasps, which, coming from Lawley, suggested a volcanic force and fire of 
feeling that awed and arrested Mabel. ‘“ Mabel, I bid you good-bye at 
Genoa, but I didn’t mean it. I couldn’t mean it. I hoped you would 
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come one day to feel differently, and the hope has been my life—my life, 

I cannot live without it.” The words were strong ; but, like the escape | 
of steam at a tremendous pressure, they rather indicated than fully ex- 
pressed the force which underlay them. But the very greatness of his 
love only made Mabel falter. What had she to give in exchange for © 
this Titanic passion? Such a return as the cold pale light of the moon 
makes to the glow and glory of the sun it reflects. There was a kind of 
childlike awe in her heart and in her face as she looked up at the intense 
light of love that shone down upon her out of Lawley’s dark eyes. 

“ What shall I say?” in a voice that trembled and seemed to plead 
for forgiveness. ‘I have no love like yours to give. I like you, and 
shall like you always, better than anyone else, but that is not enough.” 

‘Tt is enough and more than enough,” cried Lawley, with an impetuo- 
sity which was startling from him, seizing and imprisoning both her 
hands in his. ‘“ Only take my love. Do not reject it. It is all I ask.” 

“ But you will want more. You will not be happy; it is of your 
happiness I think.” 

“ My happiness!” He drew her to him and passionately kissed her © 
on the brow, cheeks, and lips, rebuked only by her burning blushes. Yet 
Mabel’s heart rebelled. These kisses recalled the dead to her, and ac. 
cused her of unfaithfulness to his memory. Besides, the wild, devouring 
passion they expressed only made her realise more miserably the differ- 
ence between the love she was given and the liking she had to give. A 
love which was a mere liking, though the strongest of likings, was not 
what he asked or gave, or what she must vow to him at the altar. On 
the other hand, she had been so used all her life to find her happiness in 
the happiness of others, that Lawley’s perfect joy was sweet to her. Not 
as the sweetest of flattery only, but as something she had given him for 
all he had been, and done, and suffered for her sake. 

On the whole, the probabilities were all on Lady Saddlethwaite’s side 
when she said that night to Mabel, “I thank you now, my dear, but 
the time will come when you will thank me for praying you, like an 
Italian beggar, to ‘do good to yourself.’ ” 
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